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_ COURAGE, of armies and corps ‘ covering themselves with glory,’ | ferred by their fellow-citizens, They wear a peculiar 


MANKIND appear strangely at issue with themselves 
on the subject of cowardice. Few things excite their 
sympathy more than a narrative of some life saved 
from extraordinary peril, as from a burning house, a 
sinking ship, or starvation in a mine. Yet, if a 
gentleman should manifest the least disposition to save 
himself from a duel, let the cause of the encounter be 
put the spilling of a glass of wine, and instantly he is 
pronounced unworthy of ever again enjoying that 
great necessary of life, the society of his fellow-crea- 
tures. Here is a sympathy in preserved life, and an 
indignation at its not being needlessly exposed, which 
appear irreconcileable. 

Perhaps the two sentiments are only irreconcileable 
in appearance. We love life, and hence the interest 
with which we read or hear of any adventure in 
which life has been endangered. But we are also 
animated by a disposition to meet danger and diffi- 
culty, and, if possible, overcome it ; a disposition in- 
dispensable in a world, where, from the very nature 
of things, danger and difficulty abound. Now, men 
ean sympathise with the one disposition as well as the 
other, and hence their contempt for the name of 
coward. 

Yet, as one man may be chiefly under the influence of 
the love of life, while the otheris mainly inspired by the 
disposition to meet danger, it isobviously unfair to judge 
of all men, on this point, by one standard. I can quite 
well suppose a person of the former kind going a cer- 
tain way, and a person of the latter sort going twice 
as far, and yet the first being in reality the more me- 
ritorious of the two, seeing that he did not possess 
dispositions sufficient to carry him a fourth the dis- 
tance of the other, but made out a little more through 
the aid of a sense of duty. In truth, there is no real 
merit in courage except so far as prompted by consci- 
entious and rational considerations, for, in other re- 
spects, it is a senseless instinct, whether in its passive 
or active form, The error consists in deeming that 
an absolute virtue which some of the most virtuous 
and sagacious have been found to want, while others 
of generally inferior character have possessed it emi- 
nently. 

A Sitiveanent hypocrisy has resulted from the so-far 
false light in which we view courage and cowardice. 
All of us tacitly or openly claim to be considered men 
of courage. An imputation of the reverse would rouse 
the veriest coward in the world into a temporary pa- 
roxysm of bravery. Yet that much cowardice exists, 
is a matter beyond doubt. An honest soldier, after 
many years’ service in one of the bravest armies in the 
world, has avowed his opinion that itis greatly more pre- 
dominant than courage. “‘ That body,” says he, “which 
possesses the most confidence on coming to the charge, 
will be successful. In the whole course of my military 
eareer, I never saw two bodies of any size cross bayonets. 
Thave heard that such a thing occurred at the battle of 
Maida ; but it will require stronger evidence than I 
have yet seen to make me believe it. Before such a 
collision takes place, one side always gives way: and 
I hold it as a maxim in warfare, that, if one body will 
only stand still, another of equal size will not come up 
to it. Any one who has seen a charge by the best 
troops will be convinced of this fact. Before the as- 
sailing body arrives within twenty paces of their enemy, 
it will be found to be divided into three parts: the 
first composed of your rash daring fellows, who out- 
strip their companions ; the next, of your steady hands, 
who will do their duty and no more; and the last of 
those who would stay behind if they could. Fear is 
the most powerful of human passions, and is more 
evinced than the world generally supposes. We hear 


but we seldom hear of their covering themselves from 
the fire of the enemy. Yet doubtless any man who 
has seen much service has observed more of fear than 
of courage—witness the difficulty often experienced in 
getting men from under cover into an exposed situa- 
tion. What stooping, and bobb' ng, and running back ! 
Indeed I have seen a great «sal more to make me 
ashamed of my species than proud of it. Individuals 
may be found, certainly, in whom fear seems scarcely 
to exist; but in bodies it is always very apparent.”’* 
This, it must be allowed, is a curious detection and 
exposure of one of the great mutual make-believes of 
mankind. Yet it is hardly required. The disposition 
to meet danger is, only in a few individuals at the ut- 
most, strong enough to deliberately overpower the 
suggestings of that still more prominent feature in hu- 
man character, the desire of continuing to be a living 
human being. Perhaps no man ever yet entered the 
field, either as an individual combatant, or one of 
many, who would not have much rather been else- 
where. A calculation of the advantages of standing 
fire, as contrasted with the shame of shrinking from it, 
or of any other advantages to be gained by a vigorous 
encounter of the danger, is what operates with most 
natures in producing what is given out for and received 
as courage. 

And this is right courage. ‘That man,” says the 
writer just quoted, “ is the best prepared to do his duty 
[in battle] who has given the subject the most thought.”” 
The thought which a man of sense will exercise under 
such circumstances, must involve, in the first place, a 
steady contemplation of thedanger, thena due reflection 
upon the duty of meeting it in the manner undertaken 
for, and finally a conscientious and judicious preference 
of aline of conduct in which, at whatever hazard, duty 
will be performed and approbation obtained, to one 
which, though promising greater safety to life, hazards 
the loss of all that makes life agreeable. To implant 
a courage of this right kind in children, to encourage 
and reward it in the mature, and to enable all to dis- 
criminate proper occasions for its exercise, are objects 
that ought to be dear to both the moralist and the 
statesman. And particularly it is of consequence that 
men should be trained to know the proper occasions. 
Courage, even of the cool kind described, may be em- 
ployed in the service of evil inclinations, as well as in 
advancing sound moral purposes. It may be employed 
in aggressive as well as in defensive war, in injuring, 
as well as in benefiting, society. When we find it 
prompting the gladiator or the bandit, we must, if 
we possess a right morality, condemn it as only an 
emotion of barbarism. When we find it causing a 
man of low and selfish feelings to drag one whom he 
has injured to a deadly encounter, when he ought to 
have fallen at his feet and entreated his forgiveness, 
we cannot regard it with our respect. But when we 
find it exerted in behalf of those who suffer, or in re- 
sisting those who would slay, or in protection of the 
weak, or for the salvation of fellow-creatures threat- 
ened with destruction, then, tinged as it is with 
the heavenly dyes of the noble sentiments which sti- 
mulate it, we may hail it as a true virtue. A body 
of men who exhibit courage professionally in one of 
these forms, is described as existing in some of the 
towns of Germany. “ At Hamburg, for example,” 
says our authority,+ “there are certain men, chosen for 
their known intrepidity, whose office it is to rescue 
human beings from dangers. To be so chosen is 
deemed one of the highest honours that can be con- 


* Kincaid’s Twenty Ycars of Retirement. Loudon, 1835, 
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uniform, are found in certain stations of the city, and 
bear the name of menschenretter, or men-savers. 
In cases of fire, or flood, or other public calamities, 
it is their special business to rescue human beings 
from the perils that surround them, Others may 
be occupied with the preservation of property ; their 
concern is with human life alone. There is not one of 
these menschenretter who has not often exposed hisown 
life, and often saved others from destruction. Even 
before the honourable title is conferred, many are the 
efforts of self-devotion to obtain it, They have been 
known to force their way through the raging flames, 
and to have rescued infants in the highest stories of 
houses when the roof was falling in, and after the 
staircases had been consumed. It is not long ago that 
one of the most distinguished of the menschenret- 
ter, a celebrated mathematical instrument-maker at 
Hamburg, made a desperate attempt to save a fellow- 
creature in a building that was in the course of being 
rapidly consumed by fire. He failed—the flames had 
made toomuch progress—roof, beams, all fellin; he was 
buried in the ruins. His mutilated corpse was after- 
wards found ; it was exposed in the market-place to the 
grateful gaze of ten thousands of the people. It was re- 
marked, that though the body was terribly mutilated, 
the features were scarcely changed. They were calm 
and serene, asif in sleep. The menschenretter had of- 
ten been heard to say, ‘ There are two ways, in either 
of which I desire to die: in the exercise of my office, 
or surrounded by my friends.’ Both wishes may be 
said to have been fulfilled in one, for multitudes of 
friends witnessed his heroism and deplored his fate. 
All admired, all wept; and they followed him with 
solemn hymns to his grave. Here was courage! 
Here was benevolence! Here was virtue!” The 
conduct of the menschenretter appears by no means 
inconsistent with the observations formerly quoted. 
There is much benevolence in the world, and all 
men are more or less animated by a desire of the 
applause of their fellow-creatures. The courage in 
the present instance seems to be exerted under the in- 
fluence of those two sentiments in union ; and it is not 
surprising, in a country so well moralised as Germany, 
to find such sentiments directed to such objects, in a 
few persons out of every considerable mass of popula- 
tion, 

Moral courage—that is, the courage which dares 
pain of mind alone—when exerted under the influence 
of sound reason, and for pure and beneficial purposes, 
is, by universal consent, much more to be admired 
than that which strictly refers to fleshly dangers, 
Many, like St Peter, may be ready to use the sword, 
but will shrink from avowing a principle, which, how- 
ever dear to them, has not yet been sanctioned by the 
world’s approbation. But how much is he to be ad- 
mired, who, disregarding an appliance that could only 
be soothing to his personal feelings, insists upon truths 
of which he is convinced, and cannot be prevented, 
either by the sneers or frowns of weaker men, from 
doing good to them and all their posterity! It has 
been by the exhibition of strong moral courage that 
almost all the social improvements we know have been 
effected. It is by the possession of this quality that 
we maintain sincerity, justice, and almost every other 
virtue, in our personal behaviour, The want of it is, 
on the other hand, the cause of no small portion of the 
lesser wickednesses of society. It ought to be the en- 
deavour of all entrusted with the charge of the young, 
to impress upon them the value, the nobleness of this 
quality ; always, let it be observed, with a warning 


against the neighbouring vices of obstinacy and habi- 
tual contempt for the opinions of others, 
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It is sometimes said, that, if individuals who are 
challenged on jgmproper grounds, or who, being in- 
sulted, fail to challenge the aggressor, were as much 
inspired by moral courage as they are by a dread of 
their physical courage being doubted, there would be 
fewer instances of duelling., Here I cannot help think- 
ing that society has not established for itself the least 
right to find fault. According to the present system, a 
gentleman refusing either to challenge or be challenged, 
is completely hunted down. He does not find one person 
who will hold intercourse with him. The evil which 
his moral courage is called to meet is too great in com- 
parison with even the risk of death, or the commission 
of crime; and he accordingly shrinks from it. With- 
out justifying him, then, for doing any thing wrong 
merely to avoid something painful to his feelings, I 
would say that society has never yet acted as if it wished 
duelling to be prevented in a single instance. If there 
be even the smallest minority, who wish to terminate 
so barbarous a practice, and expect or demand that 
individuals should have the moral courage not to go 
to the field, why do they not agree to receive and ho- 
nour the man who refuses ?—why do they not deter- 
mine to show the less degree of moral courage required 
for extending the hand of fellowship to one who has 
incurred the contempt of the majority? Till some- 
thing like this has been done, or till men acquire a 
kind of moral courage exceeding all that has ever been 
known, even among the stoical philosophers, duelling 
must proceed. But, while it does, let us clearly bear 
in mind, that it is not individuals who hold the pistols : 
they are loaded, primed, and fired, by the mass of so- 
ciety. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 

THE EYE IN A STATE OF DISEASE. 
Iw a former article on the eye, all the phenomena and 
states of vision observable in ordinary experience 
among mankind, were described as fully as possible, 
and it was proposed to notice at present some of the 
diseases and imperfections to which the organs of sight 
are frequently liable. Between diseases and imper- 
fections, indeed, it is frequently difficult to draw the 
Jine of distinction ; as, for instance, in cases of insen- 
sibility of the eye to colours. Whether this is conge- 
nital, or acquired in childhood, whether it is dependent 
on the humours of the eye or the retina, or, as the 
phrenologists hold, on the deficiency of the brain in 
the organ of colour, is still a matter of doubt; but what- 
ever cause it may be referred to, the cases recorded of 
it are very interesting. 

The persons who are the subjects of this defect have 
their sight generally in a sound state otherwise, being 
perfectly capable of judging of distances, &c., and in 
fact performing all the most delicate functions of vi- 
sion. We have already adverted to the case of Mr J. 
Milne, who has long been a respected merchant of Edin- 
burgh. An instance is mentioned of a family named 
Harris at Allonby, several members of which were 
unable to distinguish the ripe fruit of the cherry tree 
from its leaves, and two of them always mistook 
orange for grass green, and light green for yellow, 
while another could merely distinguish black and 
white. The latter is one of the extreme cases of this 
defect, as in most others the imperfection is only con- 
fined to one or two colours of the spectrum, The late 
Mr Dugald Stewart could not perceive any difference 
in colour between the scarlet fruit of the Siberian crab 
and its leaves, though, in other respects, his eye was 
generally capable of a perfect distinction of colours. 
We have a minute description, given by the philoso- 
pher Dalton, of this defect, as existing in his own per- 
son, He informs us, that, when he looks at the pris- 
matic spectrum, he can only distinguish three colours, 
blue, yellow, and purple, and is incapable of perceiving 
either the red or green rays, Though this imperfec- 
tion occurred with one so well able to investigate its 
cause, stil] his attempts at explanation are not more 
satisfactory than those of his predecessors. His theory, 
however, may be mentioned. He supposes that the 
vitreous humour of his eye may be blue, and that 
the red and other less refrangible rays never reach 
his retina, being absorbed by the attraction of the bhie 
vitreous humour, Sir John Herschel’s opinion on 
the subject of insensibility to colours appears rather 
to favour the views of the phrenologists, as he attri- 
butes it to a defect in the brain, by which it is ren- 
dered incapable of appreciating exactly those differ- 
ences between rays on which their colour depends, 

We come now to the subject of false perceptions, or 
erroneous impressions, made upon the brain by the 


organs of sight. From what was said in a former 
paper regarding attention, or the mental effort neces- 
sary to form a complete perception of an object, it is 
evident, that, if the mind be in an unfit condition to 
exercise that effort, an imperfect or false perception of 
objects may be formed. These are of two kinds, 
namely, those arising from the mind im a state of hal- 
lucination, and where a belief exists in the reality of 
the objects; amd those produced by a derangement 
of the organs ef sense, without any affection of the 
reason. 

The simplest of all the false perceptions to which 
our organs of sight are liable, are those specks, called 
moats, which float before the eye. In the weak state 
of body induced by lingering fevers, the senses require 
a corsiderable time before their healthy tone is re- 
stored. After an attack of typhus, one patient ima- 
gined his own body to be about ten feet long, and was 
in great dread of falling from his bed, which appeared 
to him seven or eight feet from the ground, while the 
chimney looked like the arch of a bridge. In some 
cases of ocular or spectral illusions, the appearance is 
caused by the retention on the retina of a similar ob- 
ject actually seen. This retentive power of the retina 
was strikingly shown by some experiments of Dr Dar- 
win. He covered a paper, about four inches square, 
with yellow, and with a pen filled with a blue colour, 
wrote upon the middle of it the word Banks, in capi- 
tals ; and sitting with his back to the sun, fixed his 
eyes for a minute exactly on the centre of the letter w 
in the word. After shutting his eyes, and shading 
them somewhat with his hand, the word was distinctly 
seen in the spectrum (the name given to illusive ap- 
pearances in the eye), in yellow colours on a blue 
ground ; and then, on opening his eyes ona yellowish 
wall at twenty feet distance, the magnified name of 
BANKS appeared written on the wall in golden cha- 
racters. Thus a person, on looking intently at a pic- 
ture, may sometimes see a representation of it after 
the eyes have been withdrawn, and so vividly in some 
instanees as to give the startling impression of actual 
presence. A gentleman who had been gazing for a 
considerable time at a small portrait of the Virgin and 
child, on looking up saw a woman and child at the 
end of the room, of the full sizé of life. The portrait 
being a kit-cat, that is to say, wanting the lower parts 
of the body, of course his spectral visitors were the 
same, and this enabled him to trace the source of the 
illusion, 

But by far the greatest number of recorded cases of 
ocular spectra, are not referable to an immediate 
source like the last-mentioned instance. Sir W. Scott 
and Drs Hibbert and Abercrombie have given many 
examples, and in almost all of them the nervous sys- 
tem was in a state of disorder, either from peculiarly 
strong mental impressions, or derangement of the ali- 
mentary organs, Sometimes, however, the party sub- 
ject to the illusions evinces, in other res ) every 
sign of perfect health. A gentleman of high mental 
endowments, upwards of eighty years of age, of a spare 
habit, and enjoying uninterrupted health, has been 
for nearly twelve years liable to almost daily visita- 
tions from spectral figures. Their countenances are 
the only parts distinctly visible, and are in general 
human, The figures are various, and the same are 
sometimes repeated; an arch-looking elderly lady, 
who seems always on the point of speaking, being the 
most frequent visitor. Their dresses are sometimes 
Roman, at other times Grecian or Turkish, but the 
female above mentioned always makes her appearance 
in a tartan plaid of the old-fashioned cut. The faces 
are seldom those of persons known to him, though his 
own countenance, in all the gradations from boyhood 
to old age, is often presented tohim. Daylight and 
darkness are quite alike: by shutting his eyes he 
makes no alteration in his visitations. They are al- 
most always of a pleasant character, and seem to be 
rather a source of amusement than otherwise. He is 
very temperate in the use of wine; when he makes 
any addition, however, to his usual quantity, the num- 
ber and vivacity of the visions is always inc \° 

Striking as the case of this gentleman is, the illu- 
sions are not to be compared, either in intensity or 
duration, with those in the following instance :—A 
gentleman of sound mind, in good health, and engaged 
in active business, has his life been the sport of 
spectral illusions to such an extent, that, in meeting a 
friend on the street, he has first to appeal to the sense 
of touch before he can determine whether the appear- 
ance is real. He can call up figures at will by a steady 
process of mental conception, and the figure may either 
be the semblance of ing real, or the composition 
of his own pe. But though he has the power of 
producing the illusions, he cannot disperse them at 
will, and is never able to say how long they may con- 
tinue. Another member of his fumily was subject to 
the same delusive impressions. In neither of these 
cases can the testimony for their truth be doubted ; 
and we see that in both no general derangement of the 
nervous system existed. The only reason, then, that 


we can for the ocular illusions to which they 
or optic nerve must be defective, for we cannot doubt 
that the imaginary objects of whose presence the ming 
has a perception, are derived from a false impression 
existing on the retina alone, and not created, as jg 
some cases, by the conversion of any thing actually 
present into figures of men. Many spectral appear. 
ances can be traced distinctly to previous impressions 
on the mind. A gentleman who had a lality for 

ical studies, kept in his house a number of 
casts, among which was particularly conspicuous 
bust of Curran. A servant girl belonging to the family, 
after undergoing great fatigue, awoke early one morn. 
ing, and beheld at the foot of her bed the apparition of 
Curran. He had the same pale and cadaverous aspect 
as in the bust, but he was now dressed in a sailor's 
jacket, and his face was decorated with an immense 
pair of whiskers. In a state of extreme terror she 
awoke her fellow-servant, and asked whether she did 
not see the spectre. She, however, saw nothing, and 
endeavoured to rally her companion out of her 3 
but the other persisted in affirming the reality of the 
apparition, which continued visible for several minutes, 
The cause of this illusion most probably depended on 
the circumstance, that the gentleman kept at that time 
a pleasure yacht, the sailors belonging to which were 
coments mi the house, The sailor’s dress in which 

spectre of Curran appeared, was owing, perha 

to the impression some of these men had wale on Ht 
girl’s mind, and the immense whiskers may be referred 
to the same cause. 

In the Confessions of an Opium Eater, the influence 
of that drug in producing ocular deceptions is very 
strikingly exemplified. Dr Gregory also mentions an 
instance of the effect of opium upon himself. He had 
been called to the north country to visit a lady in bad 
health, in whom he was deeply interested. He tra- 
velled by sea, and, in order to avoid the horrors of sea. 
sickness, swallowed a moderate dose of landanum. He 
lay down on a couch in the cabin, and in a short time 
was surprised by an apparition of the lady, as distinct 
in form as if she had been there in actual presence, 
The doctor was perfectly sensible that it was a phan. 
tasm produced by the opiate, along with his intense 
mental feeling, but he was unable by any effort to 
banish the vision for some time. 

It is exceedingly probable that the Highland seers, 
and others said to possess the power of second sight, 
were simply liable to false or spectral impressions 
on the retina. If this be the case, all the predic- 
tions founded upon them must have been perfectly 
fictitious, except where some chance fulfilment gave 
them the colour of verity; but it is clear that.the 
parties subject to the illusions would regard them as 
supernatural communications, from their ignorance 
of any natural mode of explaining them. The fol- 
lowing is an authentic case of this kind :—In one of 
the Western Isles of Scotland, a congregation was 
assembled on a Sunday morning, and in immediate 
expectation of the appearance of the clergyman, when 
a man started up, uttered a scream, and stood looking 
to the pulpit, with a countenance expressive of terror. 
As soon as he could be prevailed on to speak, he ex- 
claimed, “ Do you not see the minister in the pulpit, 
dressed in a shroud?” A few minutes after this oc- 
currence, the clergyman appeared in his place, and 
conducted the service apparently in his usual health ; 
but in a day or two after he was taken ill, and died 
before the following Sunday. This was looked upon 
as an undoubted case of second sight ; but how easily 
it may be accounted for, from natural causes, as an 
illusion of the sight accidentally corroborated ! 

The defective action of the eye in cases of ocular 
spectra is often accompanied by a corresponding state 
of the sense of hearing. We shall conclude this paper 
with a case strongly illustrative of this fact. About 
that period of the year when the days are shortest, a 
gentleman had occasion to walk a distance of two or 
three miles in the dusk of the evening. He had for 
some time been labouring under great depression of 
spirits, and for nearly a week had been unable to take 
food of any kind, what was received into the stomach 
being almost immediately rejected. Great bodily weak- 
ness was the natural result of this, which, with the men- 
tal anxiety, left the whole system in a very depressed 
condition. Very soon after the commencement of 
the walk, he observed, on looking into a park ad- 
joining the road, a flock of sheep careering in circles, 
though the deficient light prevented him from noticing 
any shepherds or dogs with them. This struck him 
as a little strange, but he attributed it, after a little 
reflection, to some straggling dogs, which sometimes 
annoy sheep in this way by night. On proceeding a 
little farther, some voices appeared to be talking inside 
of a hedge lining the path, and continued doing so for 
a considerable way, the talkers seeming to walk on 
the other side of the fence. This circumstance created 
a little surprise in the gentleman’s mind, as he was 
certain that no path existed there. On passing @ 
house, the voices ceased for a time, but very soon re- 
sumed the conversation, a little way behind him, and, 
as far as he could judge, on the footpath. The voices 
were unknown to him; and though he turned round 
repeatedly for a considerable time, owing as he thought 
to the increasing darkness, thes ers were invisible. 
At last their figures app a little, and he saw 
them distinctly, but they were strangers to him. 
During the whole of the walk, they continued walk- 
ing and speaking at a short distance from him, The 


individuals are subject, is, that the action of the reting 
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by daylight, finding himself very unwell, he took to 
His road adventure appeared to him then to be 


revealed the whole truth to 
his mind like a flash of fight. Being a person of some 
reading, the mental depression and weakened body 
explained the whole to be a creation of fancy, arising 
from a disordered nervous system. He sent for a phy- 
sician immediately, and took means for the restoration 
of his general health. Before this was accomplished, 
however, he had many visits of his road friends, not 
only in the shape of mere voices, but appearing in 
person on the wall opposite to his bed, sometimes 
of the natural size, and sometimes in miniature. 
The voices were always the same; and being assured 
by the medical t that a few days would pro- 
bably produce a perfect recovery, the visions were 
ssource of so much amusement, that the gentleman 
would have consented to a little longer confinement to 
enjoy them. But, with the restoration of health, they 
disappeared, and never returned. In this case, the 
senses of hearing and sight were equally disordered. 
If any difference existed, the sense of hearing was far- 
thest from its healthy condition, because the whirling 
of the flock of sheep and the appearance of the figures, 
were described by the subject of the illusions as by 
no means so distinet as the sounds of the different 
voices. 


THE PARISIAN MONEY-LENDER, 
A TALE. 

Ir would be difficult for one accustemed to see the 
open unwalled towns of this peaceful country, to have 
a correct idea of Custrin and its warlike environs. 
Custrin is acknowledged to be one of the strongest for- 
tifications in Europe. Entirely surrounded by water, 
it is approached only by a succession of long, narrow, 
wooden bridges, which extend nearly round the town, 
and, after numerous windings, at length land you 
within the massy gates. Its interest is chiefly derived 
from its historical recollections. It is the state prison 
of Prussia, and has had within its dungeons many an 
unhappy victim. I had an opportunity of inspecting 
those dismal receptacles, being accompanied in my in- 
spection by a physician of the town, to whom I had a 
letter of introduction. He pointed out to me the room 
in which Frederick the Great was incarcerated two 
years by his father, and the courtyard in which his 
friend was hanged, whose execution he was forced, by 
the express orders of his barbaric parent, to witness, 
until he swooned away in the excess of his agony. 

After going through the various chambers of the 
castle, my friend the physician led me to his own house, 
situated without the principal gate, and forming one 
of a straggling row of mansions of transparent white- 
ness, and surrounded by pleasant shrubberies. He 
insisted upon my staying to dine with him, which I 
the more readily agreed to do, since I discovered in 
him a tinge of that intellectual melancholy which is 
so frequent in Germany, but which often breaks out 
in a brilliant burst of the imagination, the more de- 
lightful since it is so unexpected. His tone of voi 
his manners, were those of a man of deep feeling, roe 
of great sensibility. After we had partaken of din- 
ner, and whilst we sat enjoying the evening breeze in 
an arbour of honeysuckle, where we were served with 
coffee, he said to me, “I regret my wife is not at 
home; I should have wished to have introduced you 
toher. She is a native of France, and our first ac- 
quaintance sprang from a st: circumstance. You 
may think it odd that a young Parisian beauty should 
have followed me so far, and to so secluded a habita- 
tion, It is a thing to wonder at!” continued he, 
musing 


Having my curiosity excited by these remarks, I 
him to relate the alluded to, and 
after some delay, seeming to spring into animation, he 
thus proceeded :—In my youth I studied medicine at 
Paris for some as my finances were low, 
Lled a very secluded life, The only friend I had in 


that modern Babylon, was a perso of whom it will 
be difficult for you to form an idea: he was a money- 
lender. Can you picture such a character to your- 


His hair was straight, an ash —his 
@untenance as indeAnable as that of 
his features seemed as if cut in bronze. His eye, yel- 
low as the ferret’s, had no lashes ; his nose was peaked, 
and his lips contracted. He was a man who spoke 
low, in a small voice, and allowed of no excitement. 


He assisted his sunken eyes with a pair of old green 
His dress black: his agea mystery. The 
apartment of this strange being was chilly and discon- 
solate, In winter I never saw his grate filled ; the 


beneath a load of cinders. 
This man moved h life as noiseless and silent 
as the sand of an ancient horol His actions were 
regular—his hour of rising was not more fixed than 
that at which his fit of coughing came on. After the 
fashion of Fontenelle, he sought to eeconomise the vital 
action, and concentrate all feelings and sentiments in 
self. Sometimes his victims protested and exclaimed 
against him ; but he was unprovoked, and beheld such 
excitement in calm indifference. 
Up till seven o’clock in the evening he was grave, 
but towards eight, the man of bills was changed into 
an ordinary being: it was the mystery of the trans- 
mutation of metals exemplified in the human heart. 
It was then he rubbed his hands, and indulged in a 
species of gaiety, extending even to a thin and wither- 
ing smile; but in his greatest joy, his conversation 
oboe mounted above the monosyllabic. Such was 
the neighbour whom chance afforded me in the Rue 
des Gres. It was a dreary and damp house, which, 
having no court, was supplied with light only from 
the narrow street. The division of the building into 
chambers of an equal size, with a single opening lead- 
ing into a long corridor, where sun never pene- 
trated, showed sufficiently that it had formerly been 
part of a convent. The appearance was sad and 
gloomy enough to chill the heart of an aspirant for 
discounts, even before he entered the apartment of the 
usurer himself. There he sat, dark and inexorable. 
The only being with whom he held any intercourse, 
socially speaking, was myself, He came to seek fire 
from me; he borrowed a book, a newspaper ; and in 
return for these small courtesies, in the evening I was 
the only one whom he permitted to enter his place of 
abode, and to whom he talked of his own accord: 
these proofs of confidence were the result of a five 
aoe neighbourhood, Had he relations, friends? I 
new not, I have never seen him with a penny. All 
none upon his person. In the morning he prep: 
his own coffee, in an old utensil which never stirred 
from the corner of his chimney. His dinner was 
brought him from an eating-house.. An old woman 
ascended at an hour fixed to arrange his apartment. 
In fine, the name of this individual was Gosbeck. 


One evening I entered the chamber of this man, 
whose being was gold. I found him seated in his 
chair, motionless as a statue, his eyes fixed upon the 
chimney-piece, where he seemed to read the rates of 
discount, small smoky lamp, the body of which 
had once been green, cast a glare upon his death-like 
face. He raised his eyes as I advanced, but he said 
nothing ; my chair was placed near him, prepared for 
me, for I was ex Does this being think ?” 
said I to myself. Does he know if there be a God ? 
Has he feelings, hope? Can he taste happiness? Is 
he dead to sentiment, to passion ?” I pitied him as I 
would a person in illness, though I was perfectly 
aware he millions at the bank, and that his ima- 
gination grasped the ion of the wealth of worlds, 

“ Good evening, Pather Gosbeck,” said I to him, 
He turned his head towards me, and his shaggy eye- 
brows were slightly moved. This characteristic mo- 
tion was equal to the gayest smile of a son of the gay 
south, I continued—* You are as gloomy as the day 
when the failure of the great publisher was announced 
to you, Have you sustained some losses to-day ?” 
This was the first time I had spoken to him of money 
matters. He looked at me, and with a half sneering, 
half chuckling voice, said, “‘ I am amusing myself.” 
“ You amuse yourself, then, sometimes ?” He shru, 
his shoulders, regarding me with a look of pity. ‘ Do 
you believe there are no poets but those who publish 
verses ?”? said he. Poetry in that head! thought 
I, “ There is no life more brilliant than mine,” con- 
tinued he. His eye grewanimated. Listen to me: 
By the recital of the events of the morning, you shall 
understand my pleasures.” He arose, and bolting the 
door, drew close a curtain of old tapestry, and re- 
turned to his seat. 

“ This morning,” resumed he, “ I had only two 
drafts to receive, for all the others had been given the 
evening before as cash to my bankers. I had received 
the first bill from a young man, handsome, and in the 
first ranks of fashion. He came here in a tilbury. 
The paper, signed by one of the most beautiful women 
in Paris, the wife of a rich landowner, had been ob- 
——, know not how or wherefore, although it was 
in all likelihood for a gambling debt, and was for the 
sum of a thousand francs. The other bill, for the same 
amount, was to be also paid by a female, for it was 
signed ‘ Fanny Malvert,’ It had been passed to me 
by a linendraper. The countess resided in the Rue 
du Helder, and Fanny in the Rue Montmartre. If you 
could know the romantic conj which I formed 
in going out this morning! What joy I felt in re- 
flecting, that if these two fair dames were not in funds, 
I should be received with more respect and attention 
than their own father! How many things would not 
the countess do for a thousand francs ! would as- 
sume an air of affection; would address me in that 
sweet tone which she reserves for ber most particular 
friends ; would actually supplicate me! and 1 ——” 

Here the old man knit his brows, and continued, with 


a demoniac chuckla, “ And I—I am the avenger: I 


bring remorse. But let us quit conjecture. I arrive, 
* The countess has not yet risen,’ a femme-de- 
chambre. ‘ When can she be seen?’ ‘ At twelve,’ 
‘The countess is ill?’ ‘No, sir, but she did not 


fire emitted smoke but no flame, since it was smothered } return before three from a ball.’ ‘ My name is Gos- 


beck. Tell her my name. I shall be here at twelve.’ 
I proceeded to the Rue Montmartre, to a house of 
modest ap I pushed open an old door, and 
saw one of those obscure courts where the sun never 
I found the porter in his * Made- 
moiselle Fanny M is she at home?’ ‘ Ske is 
gone out ; but if it be a bill, the money is here.’ 
I will return,’ said I; for the moment that I heard 
the sum was ready, I felt inclined to know the fair 
debtor. I passed morning on the Boulevards, and 
as mid-day sounded, I was traversing the saloon which 
adjoined chamber of the countess. ‘ Madame has 
this moment rung her bell,’ said the e-cham- 
bre; ‘ I do not believe she can be seen yet.” ‘I will 
wait’—and I seated myself upon an embroidered otto- 
man. In a few minutes the f de-chambre ap- 
proached, and said, ‘ Please to enter, sir.’ 
“ By the polite tone in which she addressed to me 
these words, I was sure her mistress was not prepared, 
But what a beautiful woman I saw! She had hastily 
thrown over her shoulders a Cashmere shawl. Her 
black hair escaped in dishevelled ringlets from beneath 
a beautiful cap, perched capriciously, or at random, on 
her head. Upon a large bearskin, stretched at the 
feet of lions chiselled in the mahogany of the bed, lay 
two shoes of white satin, thrown there with all the 
carelessness which the lassitude of a ball produces. 
Upon a chair lay a rumpled dress, the sleeves of which 
trailed upon the floor, Stockings, which a Zephyr 
might have worn, lay at the foot of acouch. Flowers, 
diamonds, gloves, a bouquet of flowers, a sash, were 
thrown in confusion around. I felt a vague odour of 
perfumes, A rich fan, half spread out, was on the 
chimney-piece. The drawers of her wardrobe were 
open, All was luxury and disorder, beauty without 
harmony, richness and misery. The jaded figure of 
the countess suited well with a chamber covered with 
the wrecks of a féte. I viewed these scattered orna- 
ments with scorn; the night before they had, on the 
person of the countess, drawn homage and admiration, 
Here was the life of dissipation, of luxury, of disquiet : 
the idle efforts to seize phantom pleasures! A slight 
blush upon her cheeks attested the fineness of the sain 
of the countess, yet the brown circle beneath her eyes 
was more distinctly marked than usual, But nature 
had sufficient energy to prevent these marks of ex- 
haustion trenching much upon her appearance, and 
her eyes had not yet lost their brilliancy. 4 

“ ¢ Sir,’ said she, presenting me a chair, ‘ pray have 
the goodness to wait a little.’ ‘ Until to-morrow at 
noon, madam,’ answered I, folding up the bill which 
I had shown to her; ‘ I have no right to protest be- 

y luxury, pay for folly, pay for the monopoly 
which thou en joyest. “phere tribunals, judges, 
and scaffolds. for wretches without dread of conse- 
quences. But for you, who sleep on silk and tread on 
— Son remorse, and the anguish which tears 
the !’ © A protest! What are you thinking 
of ?’ exclaimed she. ‘ You would not surely have 
so little for me?’ ‘ If the king owed me 
money, madam, and did not pay me, I would not de- 
lay—no, not an instant.” 

“ At this moment a gentle rap was heard at the door 
of the chamber. ‘I am not here!’ exclaimed the 
young countess, in an imperious tone, ‘ Louisa, I 
wish much to see you,’ answered the voice. ‘ Not at 
this moment, my dear,’ answered she, in a tone less 
severe, but sweet. ‘ You joke, for you are 
speaking to some one.’ So saying, a gentleman, who 
could be none other than the count, the husband of 
the lady, entered the room. The countess looked at 
me. I understood her: she was become my slave, 
‘ What is your business ?” said the count, addressing 
me. I saw the wife tremble. The pure whiteness of 
her neck grew freckled. I—I laughed, without mov- 
ing a muscle. ‘Qh, he is one of my tradesmen,” 
said she. The count turned his back, but did not 
retire, and I drew the bill half out of my pocket. At 
this inexorable movement, she came to me and pre- 
sented a diamond. ‘ Take it,’ said she, ‘ and leave 
us.” 

“We exchanged the two securities: I retired. The 
diamond was worth twelve hundred francs. I observed 
in the court two sumptuous equipages, valets brushing 
their liveries, and others cleaning boots, ‘ There!’ 
said I to myself, ‘ that’s what brings these people to 
me!’ But precisely at this moment the great gate 
was thrown open, and gave entrance to the elegant 
tilbury of the young man who had passed me the bill 
of exchange. ‘ Sir,’ said I, as he descended, ‘ here 
are two hundred frances, which I beg the favour of 
your restoring to the countess; and you will also in- 
form her that I shall hold at her disposal, for eight 
days, the pledge which she placed with me this morn- 
ing.’ He took the two hundred francs, with a smile 
of irony, as if he would have said, ‘Ah, ha!—she 
has paid it !—so much the better.’ 

“I now proceeded to the Rue Montmartre, to the 
house of Fanny Malvert. I ascended a small rude 
staircase, and on the fourth floor I was introduced 
into an apartment where every thing was simple and 
clean, I did not perceive the least trace of dust wu 


the unpretending furniture. Fanny was a young Pa- 


risian girl, of elegant and fresh 


appearance, a be- 
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witching air, with her hair collected in two bows 
upon her temples, which gave an arch expression to 
her blue eyes, pure as crystal. She was dressed with 
great simplicity. The sun, passing through the blinds, 
cast a gentle light upon her beautiful features. Pieces 
of linen around her me 
—- She offered to me image i 

itude. When I ted her with the bill of ex- 
change, I said that I had not succeeded in finding her 
at home in the morning, and that it appeared she 
went early out. ‘Oh, I am very seldom from home,’ 
said she; ‘ but when one works all night, it is neces- 
sary sometimes to take a bath.’ I scrutinised her, and 
in a moment comprehended her history. She was the 
daughter of a family formerly rich, w misfortune 
had condemned to labour, I cannot describe the air 
of virtue and modesty, joined to a native nobleness, 
which I remarked in her, All around her was in 
unison with her manners, It appeared to me that I 
was in an atmosphere of sincerity and candour, I 
breathed at my ease. I perceived a simple bed of 
painted wood, with a crucifix on the top of it. Iwas 
touched. I felt disposed to leave her not only the 
money which was due to me, but also the diamond of 
the countess ; but I thought that such a present might 
be fatal to her, and upon further reflection I retained 
both, especially as the diamond would readily sell for 
fifteen hundred francs to an actress or to a newly 
married lady. And then, thought I, she has perhaps 
some admirer who would make a breastpin of my dia- 
mond, and would soon devour the thousand francs. 
_As you entered this evening, I was thinking what an 
excellent wife this Fanny Malvert would make. I 
shall not easily forget the impression made upon me 
by the comparison between her pure and solitary life, 
and the career of the countess, who has already made 
a plunge towards vice. 

“ Well,” he resumed, after a pause of profound si- 
lence, during which I sat in mute astonishment, “ do 
you think it nothing thus to penetrate into the most 
secret workings of the human heart, to ley bare the 
life of others, to have all opened to you? I have per- 
-petually varying scenes; I look upon hideous misery, 
upon cankering cares, upon woes that are so in 
.the waters of the Seine, upon the follies of youth which 
lead to crime. I behold the scenes of suffering virtue, 
and I hear the laugh of despair. Yesterday, a tra- 
gedy : a father who destroyed himself because he could 
no longer support his family—in extravagance ; to- 
morrow, acomedy: a youth, inured to sumptuousness, 
sups his barley broth in the alms-house. The elo- 
quence of Mirabeau has been lauded; I have often 
heard him; he never moved me. But often a young 
unsophisticated girl, an old merchant on the eve of 
bankruptcy, a mother who would conceal the faults of 
a favourite son, a beggar without bread, a noble with- 
out honour, have made me feel the power of words! 
‘Sublime actors! but they have never deceived me. 
Pleasure! where have I a want? I possess every 
thing. We who have the key of wealth, are lords of 
all. Those who sneer at avarice, and pretend to de- 
scribe its folly, do not comprehend us, It is not the 
mere coin which we love, but the power which it con- 
fers. We can move the passions of a world, We buy 
ministers and consciences, and therein lies our power. 
Kings reign only by our permission, Their ambition 
a1 | their folly e them our slaves, We are, in 
short, the unseen monarchs of life; for money is life. 
Here,” continued he, showing me his cold and naked 
room, “ here, the most passionate lover who takes 
fire at a word, and draws his sword for a look, prays 
_with clasped hands ; here, beseeches the proudest mer- 
chant; here, the most vain and beautiful of women 
entreat ; here, the proud and fiery soldier humbles 
himself; here, stand the artist and the author whose 
names are promised to posterity, but whose bodies in 
the meantime are craving for food! Do now be- 
lieve that there is no enjoyment beneath the mask, the 
inflexibility of which has so often surprised you ?” 
said he, stretching towards me a visage wherein a love 
of money—nought but money—was the only expres- 


I returned to my own room stupified. This cold- 
blooded old man had become a new being. I viewed 
him as a fantastic noage I saw in him the monster 
Goup, personified! Life, mankind, horrified me! 
“ Thus every thing is resolved into money !” said I 
to myself, te was long before I could sleep. I saw 
heaps of gold around me, The figure of the beauti- 
ful countess haunted = and I confess with shame 
that she eclipsed entirely the sweet and charming 
sreature consigned to labour and obscurity, 

But the following morning, through clouds of 
my reveries, the pure and homely ep | appeared to 
me in all her beauty, and I thought of nothing but 
her, Gosbeck’s words haunted me: “ I was thinking 
what an excellent wife she would make.” It is need- 
jess for me to tell you how I sought and won her. 
But our fortunes were narrow, and my prospects held 
out little. I announced to Gosbeck my intended mar- 
age. “ You are a prudent young man,” said he; 
“ Fanny Malvert is ay wendt I have taken a deep 
interest in her fate, and her fortune shall be twenty 
thousand francs, to be paid on your marriage day.” 
It was thus that this singular being helped my for- 
tunes, Fanny is now my wife, and I have found in 
her a treasure. Gosbeck yet lives and corresponds 
with me. He announces to me in his last letter that 
the countess has ruined her husband, who has died in- 
solvent, and that the wretch who helped to plunder 


her has sunk into the misery and degradation which 
sooner or later attend a departure from virtue and ho- 
nourable principle. 

The physician finished his recital, and my chief re- 
gret at leaving Custrin arose from my not being per- 
mitted to kiss the hand of his interesting wife. 


USES AND CONDUCT OF ANIMALS. 
WE had lately occasion to remark, in speaking of the 
burying beetle, how useful, in the general economy of 
nature, many of those creatures are, which mankind 
hate and ceaselessly persecute and destroy. In recur- 
ring to this subject of interesting inquiry, it ought, in 
the first place, to be remarked, that the various races of 
animals, from the gigantic brute tribes down to the 
smallest order of creatures which are invisible to the 
naked eye, all seem to be created, classified, and sup- 
ported without reference to man ; both sacred and pro- 
fane history concurring in the demonstration that the 
human being was intruded upon the stage of exist- 
ence after the whole circle of animate and inanimate 
nature had been fully organised. It is necessary to 
keep this view of the subject always before us, in judg- 
ing of what may be the uses of innumerable races of 
animals, otherwise we shall be led into a maze of in- 
extricable difficulties. What are the specific uses of 
innumerable races of animals, no one can rightly tell, 
and may be never discovered. That each creature, 
however, has been designed to fulfil a distinct purpose, 
cannot for a moment be doubted. The smallest insect 
occupies its link in the mighty chain of animated life, 
without reference to our limited information of its 
character, or the reason for its creation. 

The further that naturalists pursue their inquiries, 
the more have they cause to be surprised at the infini- 
tude of classes, genera, and species of animals, and the 
beautiful arrangements which have been made for their 
individual enjoyment, Two grand purposes are never 
lost sight of in relation to animals ; the first is, the re- 
production of their kind, so that their species may not 
naturally become extinct ; and the second is, the provi- 
sion for their food, so that they may not perish of 
hunger, The vegetable world, spread out before us in 
all its loveliness, is not made solely for our enjoyment. 
It is the appropriate inheritance of myriads of living 
creatures, who subsist on its green pastures, and dwell 
among its flowers and umbrageous forests. And what 
an inexhaustible supply of food does this vegetable 
kingdom afford! Mind is lost in attempting to ascer- 
tain its amount. Fortunately, the law by which one 
kind of animal feeds upon another, prevents the globe 
from being overwhelmed with the astonishing exube- 
rance of living creatures. “ The quantity of indivi- 
duals, for instance, of the various bird genera,” says 
Turner, inhis Sacred History of the World, “‘whichare 
at any one time and at all times existing in our world, 
surpasses not only our usual supposition, but even all 
powers of human numeration, at least as to any real, 
distinct conception of the amount ; for we can only pen 
down the words millions, billions, trillions, quadrillions, 
and such other augmentative terms, in which all actual 
comprehension soon becomes lost in mere verbal sounds 
and confusing obscurity, This surprising quantity 
of birds makes it necessary that the insect world, on 
which all the smaller feed, should be a thousand times 
more numerous, The two millions of starlings usually 
resident in the United States of America have been 
computed to consume of the grub-worms, caterpi 
and other larve on which they subsist, in the four 
months of their breeding and nurturing their young, 
sixteen thousand two hundred millions, But ifa single 
kind of birds have this supply, all the other classes who 
use the same nutriment require as much, It is ob- 
viously impossible to enumerate the amount of the in- 
dividual living creatures which are always existing on 
our globe, and partaking of its produce in some way 
or other, Yet so admirably are the whole placed and 

ully regulated an to us and to rr. 
that we are neither distecbed by the number, nor even 
conscious of it, There is no crowding, no confusion : 
the enormous amount is nowhere visible to our sense. 
We must search it out, in order to know it. We must 
cal-ulate from what we can observe, before we can per- 
ceive or believe the ever palpable but unobtrusive truth, 
What but an all-mighty and es sagacity, in- 
finitely beyond the highest expansions of human genius, 
could have arranged such inexpressible multitudes of 
living, sentient, and ever moving beings, into positions, 
limitations, and habits, so wisely appropriated to each, 
so productive of comfort to every one, and yet so con- 
servative of the harmony, the order, and the general 
welfare of the immense and multiform whole! As 
we contemplate such endless masses of living things, 
we are sometimes tempted to ask, ma Nee many ? 
Why such an exuberance of Creation ? y own rea- 
son answers, to its private satisfaction, and from its 
own feeling, The gift of life, for whatever space, small 
or great, is a gift which Deity alone can give ; which 
is His noblest donation ; and which, being attended 
with comfort as its universal law and most general re- 


isplay o ificent illimitable benev: 

oft 

otwithstanding the prevailing law. by which 

obviously no con tion worth mentioning, of th 
strong over the weak, and no possible improvemey 
either inthe means of offence or for preservation. Then 
are no revengeful wars, no improprieties of behavioy 
among animals, “ W I have put the question & 
myself,” continues the author above quoted, “I hav 
not been able to discern that I should, in their bodig 
and condition, conduct myself very differently from 
them. They seem to do all the things they ought 
and to act with what may be called a steady common 
sense in their respective situations. I have neve 
seen a bird do a foolish thing, for a creature of their 
powers, frame, and organs, and in their state. Eacd 
acts with an uniform propriety ; nothing fantastic 
absurd, inconsistent, maniacal, or contradictory, ap. 
pears in their simple habits or daily conduct. They 
seem to have mental faculties and feelings like mine, 
up to a certain extent; but to that they are limited, 

hey have not the universality, the diversifying a 

ity, nor the improvability, of the human intelleet, 
he bird mind is the same bird mind:from generation 
to eration. The nightingale is now what th 
nightingale was four and six thousand years ago~ 
nothing less—nothing more. The eagle is as inc. 
pable of advancement as the sparrow. The comme 
fowl, which is found in all regions and climates of the 
globe, is in each one exactly alike in its functions, fa. 
culties, and habits, The song birds warble now just 
as they have done ever since human history has noticed 
them. It is this confining identity which separates 
birds and all animals so widely from man, They never 
improve ; while his capability of progression is as yet 
illimitable, and may perhaps ever be so.” 

The natural instinct which leads all kinds of animals 
to pursue a certain mode of life suitable to their wants 
and enjoyments, is in one respect superior to the rea- 
soning faculties of the human being; for it proceeds 
unerringly to effect its purpose, while we have to think, 
and pause, and reconcile one thing with another, ané 
yet after all our scheming fail in the object we had in 
view. It is from this imperfection of reason, whea 
not well instructed in the phenomena of nature, tha 
men frequently injure themselves by destroying thos 
creatures which, on a partial view, they consider 
troublesome and injurious to them. ‘ The consuming 
animals, the degree of their consumption, and the spe- 
cies consumed, are so precisely adapted to each other, 
that neither deficiency nor exuberance appear while 
the appointed operations of nature are unimpeded. 
Man, by interfering, may alter the provided equili- 
brium ; and when he does so, he suffers from his inju- 
dicious interposition, or too covetous anxiety.” Thus 
farmers destroy moles, because the hillocks they make 
break the level surface ; but they have found worms s 
much increase when the moles were gone, as to wish 
they had not molested them. Moles live on worms, 
insects, snails, frogs, and larve. The farmers ona 
nobleman’s estate in France found the moles’ dis- 
turbances of the earth such a good husbandry to it, a 
to solicit their landlord not to have them killed. Ne 
vertheless, it should not be laid down as a rule that 
moles should not be killed. Instructed and experienced 
reason must enter on the consideration of the question, 
and determine according to circumstances, It is a 
well-known fact, that toads are found to keep down 
ants and other small vermin, and that mice have in- 
creased in barns where owls have been shot. Crows, 
rooks, and other birds obnoxious to persecution both 
by men and boys, in the same manner destroy werms 
and larve which might injure the crops of the farmer; 
and it is not unlikely that the occasional ruin of the 
ye crops, and the ravages of the wheat-fly, could 

traced to the destruction or absence of some kind 
of feathered or furred animals. A gentleman shot 4 
magpie to save his cherries, but found its craw as full 
as it could be crammed with the large blue-bottle flies 
that lay their eggs in meat, “ The fox,” says Howit, 
in his British Preserver, “‘ renders considerable servies 
to man, by the quantity of rats, field-mice, frogs, toads, 
lizards, and snakes, which he destroys.” To extirpate 
the fox may be therefore injurious instead of benefici 
although it is but reasonable that his propensity to ki 
should be —_ within proper limits. 

Farmers, horticulturists, and others, are recom 
mended by different naturalists to exercise considerable 
caution in the destruction of what they may imagine 
to be intruders on their property. Swainson, in his 
Discourse on Natural History, in Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, observes as follows :—‘ How continually 
are the nurserymen and gardeners of this country com- 
plaining of extensive damage done to their crops and 
their fruit-trees by different species of insects! Yet 
these very insects, from being called by vulgar provin- 
cial names, are almost totally unknown to naturalists, 
who cannot therefore supply that: information which 
is desired. It is surely not too much to expect thats 


gardener shouid be able to tell the difference betweem 
a beetle and a fly, between an insect with four wings 
and one without, Yet so little has this information 
heen thought of among the generality of this profes 
sion, that not one in twenty has any knowlédge on the 
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st. Coun tlemen complain of their fruit 
5 Sevoured by birds, and orders are given for an 
criminate destruction of spar- 
especially, are.persecuted without mercy, 
the chief op, widie the robin’ red- 
conceived to be the most innocent inhabitant 
the garden, is fostered and protected. Now, a little 
scquaintance with the natural history of these two birds 
would set their characters in opposite lights. The 
ws, more especially in country situations, very 
y frequent the garden ; because, grain being their 
thief food, they search for it round the, farmyard, the 
rick, and the stable—they resort to such situations ac- 
rdingly. The robins, on the other hand, are the 
devourers of all the small fruits ; they come from 
the nest just before the currants and gooseberries are 
ripe, and they immediately spread themselves over 
the adjacent gardens, which they do not quit so long 
asthere is any thing to pillage. It may appear strange, 
as it certainly is, that no writer on our native birds 
should have m aware of these facts ; but it is only 
sproof how Jittle those persons—who are, nevertheless, 
interested in knowing such things—attend to the ha- 
bits and economy of beings continually before their 


nd! 


T In like manner, we protect blackbirds for their 
ing, fm DE; that they may rob us of our wall and standard 
limited | fruits with impunity. It behoves every one to show 
ing a.m humanity to animals, although we are authorised and 
atelleet, ff justified in destroying such as are found, by experience, 
eration injure property. Under this latter head, how- 


ever, we re @Mamitting so many mistakes, that ere 

, some of the most elegant and interesting of our 
native animals will probably be extirpated. Country 
gentlemen give orders to their gamekeepers to destroy 


s of the all ‘vermin’ on their preserves ; and these menials, 
ns, fa. jm equally ignorant with their masters of what * vermin’ 
ow just [Mare really injurious, commence an indiscriminate attack 
noticed upon all animals, The jay, the woodpecker, and the 
parates qj squirrel—three of the most elegant and innocent inha- 
y never jm bitants of our woods—are doomed to the same destruc- 


tion as the stoat, the polecat, and the hawk, Nothing, 
in our native ornithology, can be more beautiful than 
the plumage of the jay; while its very wildness and 
discordance is in harmony with the loneliness of the 
tangled woods it loves to frequent. The sudden and 
sharp cry of the green woodpecker is of a similar cha- 
racter ; and the sound of its bill ‘tapping the hollow 
beech tree’ is interesting and poetical. The squirrel, 
again, is the gayest and the prettiest enlivener of our 
woodland scenery, and, in its amazing leaps, shows us 
an example—unrivalled among our native quadrupeds 
—of agility and gracefulness. Yet these peaceful deni- 
zens of our woods are destroyed and exterminated, from 
sheer ignorance of the most unquestionable facts in 
their history. The jay, indeed, is said to suck eggs ; 
but this is never done except in a scarcity of insect 
food, which rarely, if ever, happens. The woodpecker 
lives erttirely upon those insects which destroy trees, 
and is therefore one of the most efficient preservers 
of our plantations ; while the squirrel feeds exclusively 
on fruits and nuts. To suppose that either of these 
are prejudicial to the eggs or the young of i 
and pheasants, would be just as reasonable as to be- 


> wish If lieve that goat-suckers milked cows, or that hedgehogs 
rorms, devoured poultry.” 

ona 

dis. 

it, as PRISONS. 


Ne | WHE» we are told that crime is on the increase, not- 
e that withstanding the means adopted for enlightening the 
ienced H people, we do not believe the assertion, although we 
sti0%) I should not be the least surprised that such were the 
‘eau case. Our astonishment is, that so small a measure 
ve ine [| of crime is perpetrated, considering the little care 
‘rows, ™@ which has been taken to prevent the increase of a 


widely extended class of public depredators. Up 
till the present moment, almost every jail for cri- 
minals in the United Kingdom has answered the pur- 
pose of a school for the inculcation of villany. This 
is no random or jocular assertion. We know too well 
from personal observation, and from well-authenti- 
cated reports, what kind of places most of our prisons 


jail-system for the repression of crime, may do so by 


practice of viee is the subject of the lessons.* Under 
auspices of this description, crime is fostered to an in- 
calculable extent in all our prisons—to such an extent, 
indeed, that the pulpit, press, and public reprobation, 
are inadequate to contend against it. Any one who 
is anxious to witness the deplorable inefficiency of our 


a single visit to our own head prison at Edinburgh. 
In this grand academy of crime, such is the want of 
classification for lack of room, that the prisoners sleep 
together in twos and threes, in cells of a small size ; in- 
tercourse with each other at night being thus added 
to the evil of promiscuous intercourse in the wards 
during the day. When we see such things in ac- 
tual operation before us, need we wonder that crime 
is said to be on the increase, or at least not diminish- 
ing, notwithstanding the extraordinary efforts making 
to improve the moral and intellectual condition of the 
people ?+ 

If blame be any where imputable for the condition 
of the prisons in the United Kingdom, it may with 
justice be laid to the charge of the ages which have 
preceded the present, the ill-arranged and ill-built 
jail structures having been bequeathed to the existing 
generation with all their imperfections, It is, how- 
ever, of little consequence to ascertain who contrived 
such seminaries of vice; the question for our serious 
deliberation now is, how the evil is to be remedied 
with the least possible delay, and in consistency with 
the soundest views of social philosophy. It is un- 
deniable that some improvements in the practice of 
incarcerating offenders, particularly with reference to 
bridewells and houses of correction, have for years 
been acted upon, but it is equally true that the gene- 
rality of prisons remain in the ill-regulated condition 
above mentioned. From what we have been able to 
see of the Scotch jails, it appears to us that one of the 
leading causes of the increase of offenders is the long 
period of time which generally elapses betwixt the day 
of incarceration and the day of trial—a period most 
likely of two or three months, during which good 
principles are corrupted, and the natural and salutary 
horror of a jail altogether obliterated. The conse- 
quence is, that he who has been once imprisoned and 
made to associate with offenders, be it for no more 
than twenty or thirty days, is sure to return a second, 
third, and even up to a sixth and seventh time, till 
the courts, worn out with his reiterated appearances, 
send him out of thecountry. We would not have any 
individual, who is accused of a crime, kept in confine- 
ment for more than a single week before trial—unless 
he could show cause for remaining a longer period— 
and during that time not be compelled to consort with 
other prisoners. We feel convinced that until a prac- 
tice of this kind be adopted, all plans for improving 
criminal jurisprudence will prove unavailing. At 
present, the jails are crowded with mere boys, incar- 
cerated by warrants of the magistrates and sheriffs ; 
which boys, by the process of corruption we are speak- 
ing of, are led step by step from smaller to greater of- 
fences, till they are brought to the bar of the supreme 
criminal courts, With respect to those juvenile of- 
fenders whose education and moral and religious 
instruction are wilfully neglected by parents, there is 
obviously no remedy so efficacious as establishing 
houses of refuge and correction, in which they might 
be trained and legally coerced, so as to give them a 
fair chance of becoming useful members of society. 
The establishment of such institutions, along with in- 
fant schools in every quarter of populous towns, would 


crime, that the mass of offenders who should spring up 
in spite of such precautions, would be comparatively 
easily dealt with, 

In the meantime, until something like the suppres- 
sion of juvenile delinquency can be accomplished, no 
pains ought to be spared to bring about a better sys- 
tem of prison discipline. That which is now in use is 
a disgrace to the age—a fountain of pollution to society. 
Experience has demonstrated, in the clearest manner, 


ing of the prisoner is not involved, is worse than useless, 
and partakes of the principle of revenge. Mr Crawford, 


in a few years so effectually keep down the growth of 


that that species of imprisonment in which the reclaim- 


in his Report on the Condition of the American Prisons 
and Penitentiaries, describes what is termed the Eastern 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, where the best system 


of prison discipline yet known is in beneficial opera- 


tion, “ This penitentiary (erected in 1829),” sa’ 
“js situated about amile from the city of P tiaaelphie 
The site occupies about twelve acres. It is built ef 
stone, and surrounded by a wall thirty feet in height, 
Every room is vaulted and fire proof. At each angle 
of the boundary wall is a tower, for the pu: of over- 
looking the establishment. In the centre is a circular 
building or observatory, from which several corridors 
radiate: they are under complete inspection. The 
cells are ranged on each side of the corridors, in the 
wall of which is a small aperture and iron door to each 
cell; through this aperture the meals of the prisoner 
are handed to him without his seeing the officer, and 
he may at all times be thus inspected without his 
knowledge. Other openings are provided for the pur- 
poses of ventilation and warmth. A place of conve- 
nience is constructed in each cell, in such a manner as 
to preserve the purity of the atmosphere, and prevent 
the possibility of communication from cell to cell. 
Heated air is conducted by flues from stoves under the 
corridors. In the arched ceiling of each cell is a win- 
dow for the admission of light. The cells are eleven 
feet nine inches long, seven feet six inches wide, and 
sixteen feet high, to the top of the arched ceilings, 
The cells on the ground floor have double doors leading 
into a yard eighteen feet by eight feet, in which the 
convict is allowed to take exercise for an hour daily. 
The walls of the yard are eleven feet high. Prisoners 
are not allowed to walk at the same time in adjoining 
yards; and when in the yards, are inspected by a 
watchman placed for that purpose in the tower of the 
observatory. At present, but three corridors are 
completed ; the others which are now erecting, differ in 
some of their arrangements from those originally built, 
The new cells below as well as in the upper floor, have 
doors opening into the corridors, These cells vary 
also in their dimensions, being three feet larger than 
the others. _The prisoners in the upper cells are not 
allowed to go at any time into the open air. This 
rule had been only seven months in operation at the 
period of my visit. No inconvenience had at that 
time been found to result from the arrangement. On 
the admission of a convict, he is taken into an office 
at the entrance of the penitentiary, and subjected to 
the usual course of examination. His person is 
cleansed, and he is clothed in anuniform, He is then 
blindfolded and conducted to his cell. On his way 
thither, he is for a short time detained in the obser- 
vatory, where he is admonished by the warden as to 
the necessity of implicit obedience to the regulations. 
On arriving in his cell, the hood is removed, and he 
is left alone. There he may remain for years, per- 
haps for life, without seeing any human being but 
the inspectors, the warden, and his officers, and per- 
haps occasionally one of the official visitors of the pri- 
son. For the first day or two the convict is not allowed 
to have even a Bible, nor is any employment given to 
him for at least a week, a period during which he is 
the object of the warden’s special observation. The 
 seecaand soon petitions for an occupation, It is not, 
owever, until solitude appears to have eftectually 
subdued him, that employment of any kind is intro- 
duced into his cell. Under such circumstances, labour 
is regarded as a great alleviation ; and such is the in- 
dustry manifested, that with few exceptions has it been 
necessary to assign tasks. Several salutary provisions 
are made by the legislature against the abuse of the 
power vested in the warden and his officers. Thein- 
spectors are required to visit the prison at least twice 
in the week, and on those occasions to speak to each 
prisoner, and to listen to any complaint that may be 
made of oppression or misconduct. Neither the war- 
den nor any of his assistants are to be present at these 
interviews, unless their attendance be desired. The 
physician is required to visit the infirmary daily, and 
to attend at the penitentiary twice in every week, for 
the purpose of inquiring into the mental, as well as 
bodily state of every prisoner. There are also official 
visitors appointed by the legislature. No person but 
an official visitor can have any communication with a 
prisoner, unless under special circumstances ; nor is a 
visitor permitted to deliver to or receive from a con- 
vict, any letter or message, or to supply him with any 
article, under the penalty of one hundred dollars. 
Such are the general arrangements of this penitentiary. 
There are, however, deviations from the rules which 
I have described in regard to convicts who are em- 
ployed in trades which cannot conveniently be carried 
on in a cell, Those who are employed as 
carpenters, &c. are allowed to leave their cells, 
work separately in small shops, in which they are 
locked up, or they are associated in such cases with an 
artificer not a prisoner; but the greatest care is ob- 
served, both during the hours of work and when going 
to and returning from the shops, to prevent any one 
convict from seeing another. This departure from the 
ordinary lations, however it may be the means of 
increasing the number of employments in the prison, 


under our personal observation, i 

which an aecomplished ator of the above description w: 
fi in jail upwards of five months 
which period he was daily surrounded wii 


* An instance lately came 


not fewor 


we believe, to nine month,’ imprisonment ! 
¢ It is an error in terms to say that ‘* crime is on the increase :’ 


increasing, through the superior vi 
great numbers of children sent ro 


owit, are. Go into the very best of them, and what do we 
vies find? Various descriptions of offenders herding to- 
oads, gether in promiscuous intercourse. One apartment or 
Leary yard containing perhaps from a dozen to twenty grown 
o ki men and youths waiting for their day of trial ; another 

eontaining as many who have been tried, and are in 
COM the course of enduring their sentence of confinement ; 
rable and a third, with a crowd of mere boys, all enjoying 
ee themselves in idleness, reckless behaviour, and sundry 
binet sports, Occasionally you see an individual in one or 
ually other of these gangs of a superior appearance. Who 
com- ishe? A London swindler, or well-practised depre- 
) and dator—one who makes a business of living on the 
R.. public, and taken up in the town for some species of 
lists, crime, He has now been confined several months pre- 
hich vious to trial, and during that period he has instructed 
nat 8 a willing auditory in all kinds of mischief. Carters 
—_ in corduroy jackets, imprisoned for galloping their 
mo carts on the highway, shop-lifters, thimble-men, and 
ofes- such like, are his companions—his auditory—his pu- 
a the 


pils, He may be said to keep a school, in which the 


n 
as 
vious to trial, during 
adozen 
com - onplace offenders. When finally tried, he was condemned, 


it is only “ the knowledge of the commission of crime” which is 
i ance of the police, and the 
it for first offenves—children 


will, I fear, be found susceptible of abuse, and even 
calculated to promote escapes, at a future period, when 
the penitentiary may not have the benefit of that 
anxious care and unwearied vigilance which are exer- 
cised by the present warden, 

Having had the unrestrained privilege of visiting 
the cells at all times, I have had many opportunities 
of conversing in private with a considerable number 
of the prisoners. Aware of the strong feeling which 
exists of the danger resulting from long periods of so- 


who, forty years ago, would either never have been brought to 
che bar | aan or, if brought, handed over for correction to 
their parents, 


lite~~ confinement thus strictly enforced, my inquiries 
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‘were carefully directed to the effects which it had pro- 
duced upon health, mind, and character of the 
eonviet. I have uniformly found that the deterring 
influence is extremely great, and such as, I believe, 
belongs to no other system of man ent ; for 
although in large bod ted together, silence 


ies, 
may, dy strict ine, be in a t measure main- 
toe Sobarred speaking have 
y recourse to other modes of communication. 
I do not wish it to be inferred that moral corruption 
ean result from intercourse so limited, yet when men 
are day after day thrown into the society of each other, 
the irksomeness of imprisonment becomes impaired, 
and its terrors materially diminished. The Eastern 
Penitentiary imparts no such relief. Of the convicts 
with whom I conversed, many had been previously 
confined in the New York and other prisons, where 
corporal punishments were frequent ; but these persons 
have declared that that discipline was less coercive 
than the restraints of continued solitude. When pri- 
soners are associated, itis extremely difficult to cut off 
int rse from without, The arrival of new and 
the discharge of other convicts, form constant chan- 
nels of communication. In the Eastern Penitentiary, 
the separation from the world is certain and complete. 
So strict is the seclusion, that I found, on conversing 
with the prisoners, that they were not aware of the 
existence of the cholera, which had but a few months 
before prevailed in Philadelphia. The exclusion of 
all knowledge of their friends is severely felt. But 
although every allusion to their situation was accom- 
panied by a strong sense of the punishment to which 
they were subjected, I could perceive no angry or vin- 
dictive feelings. I was indeed particularly struck by 
the mild and subdued — which seemed to pervade 
the temper of the convicts, and which is essentially 


promoted by reflection, solitude, and the absence of 


corporal punishment. vhe only offences in the Eastern 
Penitentiary which the prisoner can commit, are idle- 
ness, and wilful damage to the materials on which he 
is at work. On such occasions he is punished by the 
loss of employment, the diminution of his food, or 
close confinement in a darkened cell. The necessity 
for correction is extremely rare. There is not a whip, 
nor,are there any fire-arms, within the walls of 


Solitary imprisonment is not only an exem 
punishment, but a powerful agent in "he Bae ame mo 
ofmorals. It inevitably tends to arrest the progress 
ef corruption. In the silence of the cell, contamination 
cannot be received or imparted. A sense of degrada- 
tion cannot be excited by exposure, nor reformation 
checked by false shame, y after day, with no com- 
panions but his th ts, the convict is compelled to 
reflect and listen to reproofs of conscience. He is 
led to dwell upon past errors, and to cherish whatever 
better feelings he may at any time have imbibed. 
These cireumstances are in the highest degree calcu- 
lated to meliorate the affections and reclaim the heart. 
The mind becomes open to the best impressions, and 
prepared for the reception of those truths and consola- 
tions which Christianity can alone impart. Instances 
have occurred in which prisoners have expressed their 
= for the moral benefit which they have thus 
wed, If such effects are not more generally pro- 
duced in the cells of the Eastern Penitentiary, the 
circumstance is to be ascribed not to the system, but 
to the manner in which one of its most essential fea- 
tures has been neglected. The law authorises the 
appointment of a chaplain or religious teacher, but 
makes no pecuniary provision for his support. It is 
true that occasions occur, highly honourable to the 
parties, in which cler; visit the penitentiary, and 
gratuitously afford their assistance by the performance 
of divine worship. These services are greatly appre- 


ciated by the prisoners, On the impressive stillness of 


the cell, even the sound of the human voice is a relief, 
and few situations can be more favourable to the re- 
of religious truth. 
regulation by which one prisoner is strict] 
bited from seeing another, is peculiarly beneficial. 
not only forms a material addition to the punish- 
ment, promotes security, and cuts off the possibility 
of all communication, but it extends t advantages 
to the individual on his discharge. The propensity of 
convicts on their liberation to revive acquaintances 
formed in prison, is notorious, If any individual so 
situated be disposed to abandon his criminal habits, 
he is too often assailed by temptation from his late as- 
and threatened by exposure. An instance 
of this kind was related to me of a convict who had 
manifested great contrition for his past life, and con- 
ducted himself so well as to obtain his pardon from 


the Walnut Street prison. Having been recommitted 
he was asked why he had return He’ replied, “I 
intended 


to behave well, and I went for that purpose 
into the state of Ohio, where I hoped that my former 
character would be unknown, and I might set out 
anew in life. oe and was doing well; 
when, unfortunately, I one day met a man who had 
been a convict here at the same time as myself. *I 
passed him, feigning not to know him; he followed 
me, and said, “‘ I know, and will expose you ; so you 
need not expect to shun me, It is folly to set out to 
be honest. Come with me and drink, and we will 
talk over old affairs.” I could not escape from him. 
My spirits sank in r, and I went withhim. The 
result you know.’ seclusion of the Eastern Pe- 
nitentiary removes this formidable obstacle to refor- 
«tion, The convict, on leaving his cell, re-enters 


the | greater is the 


the world unknown by any of the former inmates of 
the prison. 


pon it review the Eastern 
eniten r examining 


imprisonmen 
thus rp may be rendered powerfully instru- 
mental not only in deterring, but also in imi 
the offender. To the merits of this penitentiary 
have much pleasure in bearing favourable testimony. 
In doing so, however, it is but right to observe, that 
there is no peculiar novelty in the general features of 
the plan, nor any just ground for that claim to ori- 
ginality which some of its advocates have been induced 
to urge. The Eastern Penitentiary is, with some 
— difference in its arrangements, but a counter- 
part of the bridewel! at Glasgow, a prison which was in 
operation five years before the erection of the prison 
in Philadelphia.” 

The expense of conducting district penitentiaries in 
this country, such as that now described, would no doubt 
be considerably greater than in America, where labour 
is considerably more valuable; but this ought not to 
age any substantial obstacle to a fair trial of simi- 

r establishments. All the officers belonging to our 
present jails concur in the opinion, that a really effi- 
cient system of prison discipline must be based upon 
the grand yet simple principle of complete separation, 


CANADIAN GLEANINGS, 


e following glean‘ , Ulustrative of the arrangements of the 
nn. and their nilioe ta Upper Canada, are from a worn just 
published, entitled ‘*‘ The Backwoods of Canada,” and forming a 
volume of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. The writer 
is the wife of an emigrant officer.) 


SETTLERS’ WIVES. 

Tue less silly pride and the more practical knowledge 
the female emi t brings out with her, so much 
ance for domestic happiness and pro- 
sperity. Iam sorry to observe, that in many cases the 
women that come hithergive way to regrets, 
and destroy the harmony of their fireside, and deaden 
the energies of their husbands and brothers, by con- 
stant and useless repining. Having once made up 
their minds to follow their husbands or friends to this 
country, it would be wiser and better to conform with 
a good grace, and do their part to make the burden 
of emigration more bearable. 

One poor woman that was-lamenting the miseries 
of this country was obliged to acknowledge that her 

rospects were far better than they ever had or could 
fove been athome. What, then, was the cause of her 
continual regrets and discontent? I could hardly 
forbear smiling, when she replied, “ She could not go 
to shop of a Saturday night to lay out her husband’s 
earnings, and have a Tietle chat with her naibors, while 
the shopman was serving the customers—for why ? 
there were no shops in the bush, and she was just 
dead-alive. If Mrs Such-a-one (with whom, by the 
way, she was always quarrelling when they lived under 
the same roof) was near her. de might not feel quite 
so lonesome.” And so for the sake of a dish of gossip, 
while lolling her elbows on the counter of a village 
shop, this foolish woman would have forgone the ad- 
vantages, real solid advantages, of having land and 
pear ye poultry and food, and firing and clothing, 
for a few years’ hard work, which, her husband 
wisely observed, must have been exerted at home, with 
no cher end in view than an old age of poverty or a 
refuge from starvation in a parish workhouse. 

The female of the middle or better class, in her 
turn, pines for the society of the circle of friends she 
has quitted, probably for ever. She sighs for those 
little domestic comforts, that display of the refinements 
and elegances of life, that she had been accu 
to see around her, She has little time now for those 
pursuits that were even her business as well as amuse- 
ment. The accomplishments she has now to acquire 
are of a different order: she must become skilled in 
the arts of sugar-boiling, candle and soap-making, the 
making and baking of huge loaves, cooked in the bake- 
kettle, unless she be the fortunate mistress of a stone 
or clay oven, She must know how to manufacture 
hop-rising or salt-rising for leavening her bread ; salt- 
ing meat and fish, knitting stockings and mittens and 
comforters, spinning yarn in the big wheel (the French 
Canadian spinning-wheel), and dyeing the yarn when 
spun to have manufactured into cloth and coloured 
flannels, to clothe her husband and children ; making 
clothes for herself, her husband, and children ;—for 
there are no tailors nor mantuamakers in the bush. 
The management of poultry and the dairy must not 
be omitted. 

ae if I were to enter into a detail of the ad- 
vantages I possess, as the wife of a settler, they would 
appear of a very sare character in the eyes of per- 
sons revelling in the splendour and luxury that 
wealth could procure, in a country in which nature 
and art are so eminently favourable towards what is 
usually termed the pleasures of life; but I never was 
a votary at the shrine of luxury or fashion, A round 
of company, a routine of pleasure, were to me sources 
of weariness, if not of disgust, “ There’s nothing in 


all this to satisfy the heart,” says Schiller ; and 1 i 


the force of the sentiment. I must freely confey 
you that Ido prize and enjoy my present liberty; 
this country ingly : in this we possess an ad 
tage over you, and over those that inhabit the to 
and vi in this country, where I see a ridi 
attempt to keep up an appearance that is quite foreig 
to the situation of thoes that practise it. Few, ver 
few, are the emigrants that come to the colonies, , 
less it is with the view of realising an independeng 
for themselves or their children. Those that coy 
afford to live in ease at home, believe me, would neve 
expose themsel 
consequences of a settler’s life in Canada : therefor, 
this is the natural inference we draw, that the emj, 
t has come hither under the desire and natunj 
of ing his condition, and benefiting a family 
that he had not the means of settling in life in the hom 
country. It is foolish, then, to launch out in a sty 
of life that every one knows cannot be maintained; 
persons to rejoice in the conscion,, 
ness that they can, if they please, live according t 
their circumstances, without being the less regarded 
for the practice of prudence, economy, and indus 
Now, we bush-settlers are more independent: we 
what we like; we dress as we find most suitable and 
most convenient ; we are totally without the fear of 
any one, high or low. 
A CLERGYMAN IN THE BUSH. 

Some ago, when visiting a friend in a dis. 
_—— of the country, I accompanied her to stay 
few days in the house of a resident clergyman, curate 
of a flourishing village in the township of ——, | 
was struck by the primitive simplicity of the mansion 
and its inhabitants. Wewere introduced into the littl 
family sitting-room, the floor of which was painted 
after the Yankee fashion ; instead of being carpeted, 
the walls were of unornamented deal, and the furni. 
ture of the room of corresponding plainness. A large 
as big as a cart-wheel, nearly occupied 

centre of the room, at which a neatly dressed ma. 
tron, of mild and lady-like appearance, was engaged 
spinning yarn; her little daughters were knitting 
beside fire, while their father was engaged in 
the instruction of two of his sons; a third was seated 
affectionately in a little straw chair between his feet, 
while a fourth was plying his axe with nervous strokes 
in the courtyard, casting from time to time wistful 
glances through the parlour-window at the party 
within. The dresses of the children were of a coarse 
sort of stuff, a mixture of woollen and thread, the pro 
duce of the farm and their mother’s praiseworthy in- 
dustry. The ep socks, muffatees, and warm 
comforters, were all of home manufacture, Both girls 
and boys wore mocassins, of their own making : good 
sense, industry, and order, presided among the mem- 
bers of this little household. Both girls and boys 
seemed to act upon the principle, that nothing is dis- 
graceful but that which is immoral and improper. 

Hospitality without extravagance, kindness without 
insincerity of speech, marked the manners of our wor- 
thy frien Every thing in the house was conducted 
with attention to prudence and comfort. The living 
was but small (the income arising from it, I should 
have said), but there was glebe land, and a small 
dwelling attached to it, and, by dint of active exertion 
without-doors, and economy and management 
within, the family were maintained with respectabi- 
lity: in short, we enjoyed during our sojourn many 
of the comforts of a farm ; poultry of every 
kind, beef of their own killing, excellent mutton and 
pork : we had a variety of preserves at our tea-table, 
with honey in the comb, delicious butter, and good 
cheese, with divers sorts of cakes ; a kind of little pan- 
cake, made from the flour of buck-wheat, which are 
made in a batter, and raised with barm, afterwards 
dropped into boiling lard, and fried ; also a prepara- 
tion made of Indian corn flour, called supporne-cake, 
which is fried in slices, and eaten with maple-syrup, 
were among the novelties of our breakfast fare. 

I was admiring a breed of very fine fowls in the 
poultry-yard one morning, when my friend smiled and 
said, ‘‘ I. do not know if you will think I came honestly 
by them.” “Iam sure you did not acquire them b 
dishonest means,” I replied, laughing ; “ I will vow 
for your principles in that respect.” “ Well, 
my hostess, “they were neither given m 
to me, and I did not stealthem. I found the original 
stock in the following manner. An old black hen 
most unexpectedly made her appearance one spri 
morning at our door; we hailed the stranger wi 
surprise and delight, for we could not muster a single 
domestic fowl among our little colony at that time. 
We never rightly knew by what means the hen came 
into our possession, but suppose some emigrant’s fa- 
mily going up the country must have lost or left her ; 
she laid ten eggs, and hatched chickens from them; 
from this little brood we raised a stock, and soon su 

lied all our neighbours with fowls, We prize 
reed, not only on account of its fine size, but from 
the singular manner in which we obtained it.” 

I was much interested in the slight sketch given by 
the pastor one evening, as we all assembled round the 
blazing log-fire, that was piled half-way up the chim- 
ney, which reared its stone fabric so as to form deep 
recesses at either side of its abutments. Alluding to 
his first settlement, he observed, “ It was a desolate 
wilderness of gloomy and unbroken when 
we first pitched our tent here: at that time an axe 
had not been laid to the root of a tree, nor a fire, save 
by the wandering Indians, kindled in these woods, 
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it, talk of the hardships of the bush ; but, let me 
5, you know but little of its privations compared 
“h those that came hither some years ago. Ask 
my elder children and my wife, what were the 
{Ji tell you it was to endure cold, hunger, and all its 
smpanying evils; to know at times the want of 
wy necessary article of food. As to the luxuries 
od delicacies of life, we saw them not ; how could we? 
were far removed from the opportunity of obtain- 
these things: po’ pork, and flour, were our 
iy stores, and often we failed of the two latter before 
fresh supply could be procured. We had not mills 
or than thirteen miles, through roads marked only 
y blazed lines ; nor were there at that time any set- 
near us. Now you see us in a cleared country, 
ded with flourishing farms and rising villages ; 
at the time I speak of, it was not so: there were 
stores of groceries or goods, no butchers’ shops, no 
ed fa dairies, nor orchards ; for these things 
shad to wait with patience till industry should raise 
Our fare knew no other variety than salt pork, 
; and sometimes bread, for cores pork 
potatoes for dinner ; pork and potatoes for supper ; 
ith a porridge of Indian corn-flour for the children. 
etimes we had the change of pork without pota- 
a, and potatoes without pork ; this was the first 
‘sfare. By degrees we got a supply of flour of our 
growing, but bruised into a coarse meal with a 
mill ; be we had no water or wind mills within 
ny miles of our colony, and bread was indeed 
luxury we did not often have. We brought a cow 
ith us, who gave us milk a the spring and sum- 
; but owing to the wild ic (a wild herb, com- 
to our woods) on which she fed, her milk was 
cely palatable, and for want of shelter and food 
died the following winter, greatly to our sorrow: 
learned experience in this and in many other mat- 
at a hard cost ; but now we can profit by it.” 
“Did not the difficulties of your first settlement in- 
ne you to despond, and regret that you had ever 
barked on a life so different to that you had been 
to?” I asked, 
“They might have had that effect, had not a higher 
tive mere worldly advancement actuated me 
leaving my native country to come hither. Look 
i, it was thus: I had for many years been the pas- 
of a small village in the mining districts of Cum- 
ad, A number of my parishioners, pressed by 
and the badness of the times, resolved on emi- 
ting to Canada, Urged by a natural and not un- 
| desire of bettering their condition, they deter- 
ned on crossing the Atlantic, en by the 
rrof considerable grants of wildland, which at that 
iod were freely awarded by government to persons 
irous of becoming colonists, But previous to this 
ing, several of the most respectable came to 
and stated their views and reasons for the momen- 
is step they were about to take, and at the same 
besought me in the most moving terms, in the 
eof the rest of their emigrant friends, to accom- 
y them into the wilderness of the West. 
At first I was startled at the proposition ; it seemed 
ild and visionary scheme: but by I began 
dweH with pleasure on the subject. I had few ties 
yond my native village: the income arising from 
curacy was too small to make it any great obstacle : 
Goldsmith’s curate, I was 


ro 


* Passing rich with forty pounds 4-year.’ 
heart yearned after my people; ten years I had 
their guide and adviser, I was the friend of the 


and the teacher of the young. My Mary was 
en from among them ; she had no foreign ties to 
her look back with 
land in distant places ; = youth and maturity 
been spent among these very people ; so that when 
ned to her the desire of my parishioners, and she 
perceived that my own wishes went with them, 
stifled any regretful feeling that might have arisen 
t breast, and replied to me in the words of Ruth, 
Ay country shall be my country ; thy people shall be 
people; where thou diest will I die, and there 
lI be buried : the Lord do so to me, and more also, 
ht but death part thee and me.’ 
tender and affectionate partner hast thou been to 
Mary, he added, turning his eyes affectionately 
the mild and dignified matron, whose expressive 
ntenance bespoke with more ence than words 
feelings ing in her mind. She replied not b 
but 1 saw the big bright tears fall on the wor! 
held in herhand. ‘They sprang from emotions too 
i to be profaned by intrusive eyes, and I hastily 
td my glance from her face; while the pastor 
eded’ to narrate the iculars of their leaving 
land, their voyage, and finally their arrival in the 
that had been granted to the little colony in the 
‘unbroken part of the township of ——. ehad 
ed a great deal of useful advice and assistance 
| the government agents previous to our coming 
ither, and also hired s 
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and clearing the ground ; as it was our main object 


to 
delay further than what was necessary for ogee 
a temporary shelter for our wives and children, an 
re 
caer as we could with the loan of oxen and labour. 
And here I must observe, that I experienced every 
attention and consideration from my friends. My 
means were small, and my family all too young to ren- 
der me any service ; however, 
had the satisfaction of seeing a little spot cleared for 
the growth of potatoes and corn, which I could not 
have effected by my single exertions. 


have 
haired lassie knitting beside you was a babe at the 
breast ; a helpless, wailing infant, so weak and sickly 
before we came here, that she was scarcely ever out of 
her mother’s arms; but she 
under the rough treatment of a bush-settler’s family. 
We had no house built, or dwelling of any kind to re- 
ceive us when we arrived at our destination ; and the 
first two nights were passed on the banks of the creek 
that flows at the foot of the hill, in a hut of cedar and 
hemlock boughs that I cut with my axe, and, with the 
help of some of my companions, 
wife and the little ones. Though it was the middle 


t upon the dwellers of 


39 
the “ Volunteers” used to exercise and drill 
under “the Oak.” And when even winter was most 
drear and the storm most pitiless, still the Oak raised 
his venerable head ; and the thought that the spring 
would return, and the tree and the green be onve more 
gay and enlivening, softened the se of the hour, 
and mitigated even the roughness of the TheOak 
was a constant benefactor and a never-failing friend. 
Other friends might be faitless—other trees might 
perish—other shades might be destroyed by the inter- 
ested or the powerful: but “ the Oak” belonged to the 
village—and the hearts of all the village for all time 
belonged tohim, But even the Oak was mortal—even 


in crops of some kind, we turned to without any 


the ground for spring crops, helping each 


lacked not help, and 


My biggest boy John was but nine years old, Willie | the Oak was destined to perish: and im the midst of 
seven, and theo still more helpless ; the two little | a horrible tempest, which desolated this once happy 
ones 


see there, pointing to two young children, 


and once prosperous, but now sad and despondi 
n born since we came hither. That yellow- | vi prosperous, ponding, 


v » the lightning from the skies descended upon 
the Oak—tore from it its branches—struck it even to 
its roots, and the Oak fell, and was no more! So — 
there was no more singing and no more dancing—no 
more carolling and no more meeting; and the green 
became deserted ; and a simple monument marked the 
place where the venerable friend of the village had 
once stood ; and it became deserted, lonely, and sad. 
And the first days of grief were as the days of weep- 
ing of an orphan who mourneth over the tomb of 
her mother, and as the grief of a widow who is sud- 
denly bereft of her husband, and as the tears of a mo- 
ther who weepeth over the loss of her only, her vir- 
tuous, her beloved son. And no was dry, and no 
cheek was rosy or healthy ; for all felt the loss of the 
Oak to be the greatest of all losses; and the village 
was in mourning. And to the credit of that village 
be it said, the mourning was a long mourning, and 
the tears were oft-shed tears, and the grief was not of 
short duration, and “the Oak” is engraved on the 
hearts, and —_- up in the form of pictures and of 
paintings, in cottage of every villager; and pieces 
of the branches, and of the trunk, and of the ody are 
handed down as precious relics from father to son, and 
from generation to generation. For it is still “Tux 
Oak.” —Spectator newspaper, May 1834, 


w and throve rapidly 


raised to shelter my 


of May, the nights were chilly, and we were glad to 
burn a pile of wood in front of our hut, to secure us 
from the effects of the cold and the stings of the mos- 
quitoes, that came up in myriads from the stream, and 
which finally drove us higher up the bank, 

As soon as a we raised a shanty, which now 
serves as a shed for my young cattle. in the course 
of the following year we raised a small block-house, 
which served as a school-house and church. At first 
our progress in clearing the land was slow, for we had 
to buy experience, and many and great were the dis- 
appointments and privations that befell us during the 
first few years, One time we were all ill with ague, 
and not one able to help the other; this was a sad 
time: but better things were in store for us. The 
tide of emigration increased, and the little settlement 
we had formed began to be well spoken of. One man 
came and built a saw-mill ; a grist-mill followed soon 
after; and then one store and then another, till we 
beheld a flourishing village spring up around us. Then 
the land began to increase in value, and many of the 
first settlers sold their lots to advantage, and retreated 
farther up the woods. As the village increased, so, 
of course, did my professional duties, which had for 
the first few years been paid for in acts of kindness 
and voluntary labour by my little flock ; now I have 
the satisfaction of reaping a reward without proving 
burdensome to my parishioners, My farm is increas- 
ing, and besides the salary arising from my curacy, I 
have something additional for the school, which is paid 
by government. We may now say it is good for us 
to be here, seeing that God has been pleased to send 
down a blessing upon us.” 

I have forgotten many very interesting particulars 
relating to the trials and shifts this family were put 
toin the first few years ; but the pastor told us enough 
to make me quite contented with my lot, and I re- 
turned home, after some days’ pleasant sojourn with 
this delightful family, with an additional stock of con- 
tentment, and some useful and practical knowledge, 
that I trust I shall be the better for all my life. 


LAST CENTURY ECCENTRICITIES. 
BEAU NASH. 

Onze of the most remarkable characters who flourished 
in England in the early part of the last century, was 
Richard Nash, better known by the title of Beau 
Nash. This man’s life presents us with an interesting 
specimen of the strange mixture of ability and folly, 
virtue and vice, which we occasionally see jumbled to- 
gether in a single individual. Beau Nash was the son 
of a poor gentleman in Wales, who endeavoured to 
give his son a good education; but there was a natu- 
ral spirit of recklessness in the boy, which rendered 
all his well-meant schemes unavailing. Afier being 
withdrawn from college, young Nash entered the army- 
as an ensign ; tired of this, he next devoted himself to 
the study of the law; and, at length, tired of this also, 
he was saved from positive misery, by an event as for- 
tunate as it was unforeseen, Hitherto having paid ex- 
traordinary attention to the cultivation of gentility and 
an air of extreme fashion, he was reckoned a person 
every way worthy of filling the situation of master of 
the ceremonies at Bath, a place whose wells were be- 
ginning to attract crowds of visitors. Nash thus, 
about the year 1704, became one of the first beaux of 
an age in which foppery may be said to have had a 
place among what are called the fine arts, 

Behold Beau Nash now at the summit of his glory 
sn oy | the arran nts of balls and con- 
certs—squiring ladies at pump-rooms—bowing, 

imacing, simpering, leering, to all around—dressed 
in powdered wig, bag, and sword, with hands ruffled 
and ringed like a Versailles courtier. With all this 
flummery and nonsense, Nash was a useful wretch, 
Bath could not have well gone on without him. Alli 
such watering-places are liable to the visits of impro- 
per characters, whom it is the business of the master 
of the ceremonies to discover and prevent from intrud- 
ing into respectable society. Nash was an extraordi- 
nary adept in this kind of employment. He might 
others were trees, but this was THE Oak! If aj have been called a living and breathing directory to 
cricket-bat had to be played, it was under the Oak ; | the peerage and commons of the empire. He made 
if a wrestling-match had to be fought, it was under | himself —— with the rank and quality of almost 
the Oak; if two lovers gave a rendezvous, it was at | every family in the British dominions. By this means 
the Oak; if the officers of the parish wished to address 


he prevented a vast deal of animosity, and what the 
the inhabitants, they met under the Oak. When the | last century authors designate “spleen ;” for he regu- 
church was pulled down, and divine worship was 


lated place and precedence with the utmost nicety, 
chanted in the open air, the Oak at once sheltered | soothed ruffled vanity, arbitrated in disputes, and re- 
the assembly from the rays of the sun and from the | pressed irregularities, which, had they been looked 
showers of heaven, The candidates for senatorial 


over, might have ruined the reputation of the wells. 
honours spoketo the electors of the spot, and the neigh- | Under his auspices, Bath became the scene of summer 
bourhood, under the Oak, The little children were | recreation for all people of fashion, who bowed to him 
left to play under the Oak ; and their mothers or their | as a sort of sovereign over the various amusements of 
sisters confided them with a degree of confidence to 


the place. The magistrates of the city also found that 
his protection—for he was as the father of the village, | he was me aor he useful, and took every opportu- 
and the household god of the villagers. In summer | nity of paying the same respect to his fictitious 

time, the master of the charity school conducted his | that is generally extorted by real power. His 

little flock on a Saturday to the shade of the Oak ; and 


page was sumptuous, and he used to travel to Tun- 
before they separated till the Lis sy Some their books 


bridge in a post chariot and six with a 
and studies, they sang the evening ay beneath its | footmen, French horns, and every appendage 
branches. In troublesome and warlike times, when 


expensive parade, He always wore a white hat, and, 
invasion was spoken of, and foreign foes were feared, | to apologise for this singularity, said he did it purely 


THE OAK OF THE VILLAGE. 
HavE you ever witnessed the destruction, the down- 
fall, the death, of the Oak or THE VILLAGE? Gene- 
rations passed away, but the Oak was ever in its place. 
The village had a new church—new officers—new 
governors—new proprietors—new mansions — new 
owners—new institutions—and even new customs and 
habits: but the Oak was ever in its place. In the 
centre of the village-green, it spread its luxurious and 
refreshing branches; whilst the young carolled and 
the gay danced beneath its loved shade. “ The Oak” 
was the scene of many a festive hour, many a joyous 
jubilee, many a happy anniversary! Other oaks had 
been wha and had been cut down; other trees 
had luxuriated, and smiled on the villagers. There 
was but one Oak to the village—others were oaks, and 
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to secure it from being stolen ; his dress was tawdry 
not perfectly genteel ; he might be considered 

asa of several generations ; and, in his appear- 

ance, he in some measure mixed the fashions of the 

last age with those of the present. He perfectly un- 

very compan 
distinction deserve that title.” 


But perhaps the reader may inquire, what finances 
were to su all this finery, or where the treasures 
that gave him such frequent opportunities of display- 
ing his benevolence, or his vanity? To answer this, 
we must now enter upon another part of his character, 
his talents asa gamester ; for by gaming alone, at that 
an appearance. W r of fashion came, 
needy adventurers were generally found in waiting. 
With such Bath swarmed, and among this class Nash 
was certainly to be numbered in the beginning ; only 


’ with this difference, that he wanted the corrupt heart, 


too commonly attending a life of expedients: for he 
was generous, humane, and honourable, even though 
by profession a gamester. But whatever skill Nash 
might have acquired by a long practice in play, he 
was not formed by nature for a successful gamester. 
He was constitutionally passionate and generous. 
While others made considerable fortunes at the gam- 
yp praeny he was ever in the power of chance; nor 
id even the intimacy with which he was received by 
the great place him in a state of independence. This 
was certainly a horrid condition of life, and could not 
gio have. been endured by any man of understand- 
or independent feeling. To render Nash’s means 
of living still more precarious and discreditable, a law 
was passed—this was in the reign of George II.—to 
suppress public gaming-tables ; and in future the ar- 
biter of the elegances at Bath had to depend princi- 
pally on what he could pick up at private parties, 

Never was there a more striking instance of impru- 
dent generosity than was exemplified by Beau Nash, 
He was the best-hearted creature in the world; his 
purse was ever open to the distressed. No matter 
what were his own exigencies or the claims upon him 
by creditors, he would at any time have emptied his 
pockets to save applicants from a state of unhappiness. 
As for being just before being generous, that was what 
he had not the most distant conception of. On one 
occasion, overhearing a pene beggar man on the street 
say to his wife, “‘ How happy should we be had we 
ten pounds !—that sum weal make us right for life,” 
instantly his hand was in his pocket, and pulling forth 
the sum in question, presented it to the man, saying, 
“ There is what you want—go, be happy,” and has- 
tened off without waiting to be thanked, On another 
occasion, he, in the same manner, and for a similar 
reason, gave a gentleman who had been ruined at the 

ing-table the sum of two hundred pounds, But 
most remarkable instance of this species of in- 
sanity—for it can be called nothing else—took place 
in the following manner :—He was waited on one day 
by a gentleman of his acquaintance, who told him 
“he had just come from seeing the most pitiable sight 
his eyes ever beheld—a poor man and his wife, sur- 
pean with seven heipless infants, almost all perish- 
ing for want of food, raiment, and lodging; their 
apartment was as dreary as the street itself, from the 
weather breaking in upon them at all quarters; that, 
upon inquiry, he found the parents were honest and 
sober, and wished to be industrious if they had em- 
loyment ; that he had calculated the expense of mak- 
ing the whole family comfortable and happy.” “ How 
much money,” exclaimed Nash, “ would relieve them 
and make them happy?” “ About ten guineas,” re- 
the friend, ‘* would be sufficient for the purpose.” 
ash instantly went to his bureau, and gave him the 
cash, at the same time pressing him to make all pos- 
sible haste, for fear of the sudden dissolution of the 
miserable family. “ I need not go far,” said the friend, 
smiling, and putting the money into his pocket ; “ you 
know you have owed me this money a long while—that 
I have dunned you for it for years to no manner of 
purpose ; excuse me, therefore, that I have thus im- 
posed on your feelings, not being able to move your 
justice, for there are no such objects as I have describ- 
ed, to my knowledge; the story is a fiction from be- 
ginning to end ; you are a dupe, not of justice, but of 
your own humanity.” 

The consequences which ensued from the want of a 
regular means of subsistence and this heedless extra- 
vagance, were such as might have been anticipated. 
He was in poverty and debt. Henee he grew peevish 
and fretful, and as old age approached, he became in- 
solent and offensive. No longer the gay, thoughtless, 
idly industrious creature he once was, he now oe 
how to supply new modes of entertainment, and 
eatin tno through the vicissi- 
tudes of fashion. The evening of his life began to 
grow cloudy. His fortune was gone, and nothing but 
poverty lay in prospect. He now began to want that 
eharity which he had never refused to any, and to find 
that a Jife of dissipation and gaiety is ever terminated 

misery and regret. He was now past the power of 
ving or ceaeising Gantas, for he was poor, old, and 
ish ; yet still he was incapable of turning from his 
to pursue happiness, An old 
man thus striving after pleasure is i an object of 
pity; but # man at once old and poor, running on in 
this pursuit, nly excites astonishment, 


T who a a are gene- 
rally made to think with bitterness before ving the 


stage of existence. It must be a dreadful thing for a 
man on his deathbed to feel a conviction that 
spent his life in Say. oe that he has done little or no- 
ing which he can back — with pleasure. Yet 
there are hundreds who, for sake of momentary 
gratifications, prepare for themselves this species of. 
retrospect, Such was Nash, His health began to fail, 
notwithstanding that he had received from nature a 
robust and happy constitution, that was scarcely even 
to be impaired by intemperance, For some time be- 
fore his decease, nature gave warning of his approach- 
ing dissolution. The worn machine had run itself 
down to an utter impossibility of repair; he saw that 
he must die, and shuddered at the thought. Fortitude 
was not among the number of his virtues. Anxious, 
timid, his thoughts still hanging on a receding world, 
he desired to enjoy a little longer that life, the miseries 
of which he had experienced so long. The poor un- 
successful gamester husbanded the wasting moments 
with an increased desire to continue the game, and to 
the last eagerly wished for one yet more happy throw. 
He died in February 1761, at the pa of 
eighty-seven, leaving behind him a few books, trinkets, 
and pictures, which been given to him as presents, 


THE SWEET BRIAR. 

(By Brainard, an American Poet.] 
Our sweet autumnal western-scented wind 
Robs of its odours none so sweet a flower, 
In all the blooming waste it left behind, 
As that the sweet briar yields it; and the shower 
Wets not a rose that buds in beauty’s bower 
One half so lovely ; yet it grows along 
The poor girl’s pathway, by the poor man’s door. 
Such are the simple folks it dwells among ; 

And humble as the bud, so humble be the song. 
1 love it, for it takes its untouched stand 
Not in the vase that sculptors decorate ; 
Its sweetness all is of my native land; 
And e’en its fragrant leaf has not its mate 
Among the perfumes which the rich and great 
Buy from the odours of the spicy East. 
You love your flowers and plants, and will you hate 
The little four-leaved rose that I love best, 
That freshest will awake, and sweetest go to rest ? 


Means or Escapine SuFFocaTIon 1n HousEs on 
Fire.—Whenever some frightful calamity by fire has 
taken place, by which many lives have been lost, the 
public are amused for a time with the speculations of 
ingenious persons who propose various methods of es- 
cape; but the interest very soon off, not to be 
revived again until after the next conflagration.- When 
the noble owner of a mansion, with all his retainers 
around him, stood aghast at the door of his mother’s 
burning room, and none dared to enter to rescue the 
unfortunate lady, living or dead, nobody thought of a 
simple expedient by which that object might possibly 
have been accomplished—the simple application of a 
wet cloth or handkerchief to the mouth, and boldly 
venturing in. Unless there were absolute flame to 
oppose such a step, breathing in the densest smoke 
could be effected for a few minutes; and what good, 
even in that short space, might not have been done? 
Better still if the courageous rescuer should enter on 
hands and knees, with his mouth and nostrils protected 
in the manner just mentioned. The expedient is by 
no means new, however newly it may recur to the 
public attention; nor is it the less valuable, perhaps, 
for having been sometimes tried with success. It is 
now about ten years since the contrivance of John Ro- 
berts, a poor miner, was the subject of general wonder 
and admiration, . This man invented a covering for 
the head, with glass or talc eyes, and a tabular mouth- 
piece. With this he was put to the test, both in this 
country and in France, and under its protection could 
resist the most suffocating vapours of burning sulphur 
and resinous matters, shut up in a room for above half 
an hour, where no other mortal, without such a de- 
fence, could exist for half a minute. Why this valu- 
able contrivance has not been more generally adopted, 
we can form no conjecture, except we refer it to that 
apathy on the part of the public already alluded to. 
That it has not lost any of its original reputation, or 
prospect of usefulness, is shown by the Parliamentary 
Report on Accidents in Mines, lately published. We 
do not say that such accidents cannot possibly happen 
in future, if only the aid of the safety-hood be secured. 
But we think that some such apparatus ought to be at 
hand; if not in the possession of private individuals, 
at least in the keeping, and under the control, of the 
public authorities. Something of the sort ought surely 
to be kept in readiness at the police station-houses, 
Why the safety-hood of Roberts has not been more 

rally received and adopted, we cannot tell; per- 
haps it is too dear; but this we are convinced of, that 
the principle on which it is constructed is a sound one. 
We repeat, that it cannot be too generally inculcated, 
that the great danger of suffocating fumes in burning 
apartments may be in a t degree obviated by a wet 
handkerchief upplied to the mouth and nose (if the 
handkerchief be wetted with soap and water, it is still 
better), and by moving beneath the vapour on hands 
and knees.— Medical Gazette. 

Universauity or Lire.—“ Wherever life,” says 
Dr Roget, “ can be sustained, we find life produced. 
Wherever circumstances are compatible with vegetable 
existence, we there find plants we 
every region of the globe, from scorching sands 
the equator to the icy realms of the poles, or from the 


lofty mountain summits to the dark ab of 
deep ; if we penetrate into the shades of the forest, 
into the caverns and secret recesses of the earth ; ng 
if we take up the minutest portion of stagnant wate, 
we still meet with life in some new and unexpeg 
form, yet ever adapted to the circumstances of its x, 
tuation. The vegetable world is no less prolific ; 
wonders than the animal. Here, also, we are lost 
admiration at the of forms sup 
cessively displayed to view in the innumerable specis 
which compose this kingdom of nature, and at 
energy of that vegetative power, which, amidst » 
t differences of situation, sustains the modifig 
fe of each individual plant, and which continues j 
a in endless perpetuity. It is well known that j 
plaees where vegetation has been established, 
germs are so intermingled with the soil, that whenerg 
the earth is turned up, even from considerable dep 
and exposed to the air, plants are soon observed 
spring, as if they had been recently sown, in eon: 
quence of the germination of seeds which had remain 
latent and inactive during the lapse of perhaps m 
centuries. Islands formed by coral reefs, which hay 
risen above the level of the sea, become, in a sb 
time, covered with verdure, From the materials 
the most sterile rock, and even from the yet rece 
cinders and lava of the volcano, nature prepares 
way for vegetable existence. The slightest crevice 
inequality is sufficient to arrest the invisible ge 
that are always floating in the air, and affords 
means of sustenance to diminutive races of lichens 
mosses. These soon overspread the surface, and x 
followed, in the course of a few years, by succe: 
tribes of plants of ually increasing size 
strength ; till at length the island, or other favou 
spot, is converted into a natural and luxuriant garde 
of which the productions, rising from grasses to sh 
and trees, present all the varieties of the fertile me 
dow, the tangled thicket, and the widely spreadi 
forest. Even in the desert plains of the torrid zon 
the eye of the traveller is often refreshed by the 


_| pearance of a few hardy plants, which find sufficie 


materials for their growth in these arid regions ; 
in the realms of perpetual snow which surround 
poles, the navigator is occasionally startled at the p 
spect of fields of a scarlet hue, the result of a wide e 
panse of microscopic vegetation.” 

Goop CHEER.—Good cheer is a most potent engi 
When well timed, it wins good will, and comman 
exertion more effectively than any thing else. Wh 
well understood, it goes far at little cost. There 
a gentleman in times past, who represented a | 
county for several Parliaments at no other expen 
than hospitably entertaining a set of hungry fox-hus 
ers whenever they happened to come near his ho 
I was once at a starving coursing party, where one 
the company won all our hearts by a well-timed suppl 
of bread and cheese and ale from a lone cothouse. 
consider good cheer as the very cement of good gov 
ment. It prevents ill blood, brings different clas 
together, insures attendance, and causes alacrity, vi 
gour, and dispatch. The doctrine I always hold wi 
those with whom I have any thing to do is, that th 
must either eat together, or quarrel together. 
public has no way of being so well served as by fu 
nishing good cheer, though the public, or those w 
call themselves the public, do not seem to think s0, 
Mr Walker's Original. 

Ruwyixe THE GaunTLET.—Running the gat 
let is a very frequent punishment of soldiers in ¢ 
Austrian army. It consists in making the offende; 
who is naked to the waist, walk up and down a st 
formed of two rows of men, each of whom carries 
switch of birch in his hand. The pace is left tot 
choice of the sufferer, who, however, generally prefer 
the ordinary marching time. The street of men 
about one hundred s long, and consisting of 
rows of one hundred and fifty men in each, facing¢ 
another. The offences for which this terrible punis 
ment is inflicted, are chiefly desertion and theft, thoug 
it may be ordered by a court-martial for other gr 
offences. For the first desertion the offender is ¢ 
rally made to pass four times up and four times dow 
the street ; for the second offence ten times, and 
is the greatest number ever ordered. One hundr 
blows with the corporal’s stick are considered equal 
running thegauntletten times. Thisshows the sev 
of the ordinary every-day punishment of twenty-i 
blows, which every captain of a company is autho 
at any moment to order without report, or liability 
be called to account. The colonel of the regime 
(not the lieutenant-colonel) is the only officer who 
authority to order the punishment of the gaunt 
without a court-martial, and he cannot order the 
fender to run more than three times down a st 
formed of one hundred instead of one hundred 
fifty men on each side.—United Service Gasette. 
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